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Tue ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION ACT 


The following statement with reference to the Regis- 
tration Act was prepared for circulation to members 
of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects. It is such 
a clear presentation of architects’ responsibilities under 
the Act that it deserves attention from all members of 
the profession. 


The passing of the Architects’ Registration Act in 
1931 was accepted with acclamation by the majority 
of practising architects, but to some architects it was 
considered of so little consequence that they failed to 
have their names enrolled upon the Register, the 
signification of being registered not being apparent to 
them, and no doubt in many cases these architects did 
not even take the trouble to make themselves acquainted 
with the statutory requirements of the time limit 
imposed upon them, or the consequences of failing to 
comply with the provisions of the Act. It cannot be 
argued that for all normal purposes there was not ample 
warning and ample time for all qualified persons to have 
their names enrolled, and in the circumstances those 
architects who failed to appreciate the necessity of 
registering within the prescribed period of time find that 
in order to register they must now submit to the qualify- 
ing examination required by the Registration Council, 
which they will no doubt find to be irksome and 
annoying. 


To those architects who did register it is of the utmost 
importance to remember that they must remain on the 
register by paying the very small annual subscription 
of six shillings and eightpence. They must not be led 
to think that because the amount of subscription is 
trivial and insignificant, the fact of remaining upon 
the Register is any the less important to them person- 
ally. ‘Those architects who by neglect default in their 
payment of their annual subscription to the Registration 
Council, and have their names removed from the 
Register, will find that once their names have been 
removed, they can only have their names restored on 
the Register by submitting to and passing the qualifying 
examination. One cannot over-estimate the importance 
of all architects who are qualified making a special point 


A* 


of being registered, for not only is it becoming the com- 
mon practice of making it a condition for engagement 
in public appointments that applicants must be “ Regis- 
tered Architects,” but it is not impossible that at some 
future date plans which are submitted for the approval 
of local authorities will have to be over the signature 
of a “* Registered Architect.” 


Not only, then, are these remarks addressed to those 
architects who are at the present time registered, but 
they are particularly intended for the young architect 
who has recently qualified or is likely to do so. It is to 
the younger generation who are coming along, and who 
will in the not very far distant future be in private 
practice or taking public appointments, that the neces- 
sity for and the benefit of fregistration will be more 
apparent. The foundation has been laid, and the 
difficult work of building up this great and important 
statutory qualification is being pursued with unremitting 
zeal by the Registration Committee of the R.I.B.A. Let 
us not be unmindful of the assiduous labour which has 
been so freely and voluntarily given by those past and 
present architects for the benefit, not of themselves but 
of future architects, and for raising the status of our 
profession. 


The work of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee is 
not completed, there is still much to be done before full 
recognition of properly qualified architects is likely to 
be obtained by the passing of amendments to the Act. 
It may seem a matter of little importance to us, indi- 


vidually, that all architects should be registered who are ~ 


qualified to be admitted, but the larger the number on 
the Register, the stronger will be the position of the 
R.I.B.A. in presenting the next Bill before Parliament 
for amendment of the Registration Act. It is therefore 
essential that all Registered Architects should remain on 
the Register, and that all architects should immediately 
they qualify take steps to have their names enrolled on 
the Register; this will not be done automatically. 
It is necessary for architects to make an application 
to the Architects’ Registration Council under the hand 
of the applicant, stating the qualification or qualifica- 
tions upon which the application is based, on the printed 
form of application prescribed by the Council. 
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ARCHITECTURE ‘ON THE AIR.” 

An indication of public interest in architecture was 
recently afforded by a request from the B.B.C. that the 
R.I.B.A. should provide someone to speak on it in the 
Northern Ireland Regional programme. ‘The task was 
very ably fulfilled by Mr. C. E. Elcock [F.], who gave 
the second talk—on Architecture—in the series entitled 
“Art in Ulster.” Such a subject might have been 
ponderously handled, but those who know Mr. Elcock 
will be aware that he can present the most prosaic 
matters in a way that is stimulating and amusing. He 
told his hearers—among other matters—that architec- 
ture is an affair of small as well as of great buildings 
and that it is an expression of national spirit. He 
warned them that their heritage of good plain building 
required watching lest it be destroyed for want of fore- 
thought. Exercising forethought meant the awakening 
of a real interest in town and countryside as living 
things which the resources of modern architecture could 
enhance. He emphasised the importance of employing 
the skilled architect and that his fees almost always 
meant a saving in total cost as well as the creation of a 
moral and a commercial asset. Finally, he urged the 
creation of a Chair of Architecture at the Queen’s 
University in Belfast. 


An R.I.B.A. CAMERA CLUB 


It has often been suggested that R.I.B.A. members 
should have their own camera or photographic society. 
This may now come about. A meeting is to be held 
at the Institute on Monday, 27 July, at 6.30 p.m., to 
consider possibilities. All members and students are 
invited and it is hoped that there will be a good atten- 
dance, since the formation of the club will depend on 
the support promised. Any members or students who 
cannot attend, including of course those outside the 
London area, since there is no intention of making the 
society a London affair only, are asked to write to the 
Secretary at the Institute, endorsing their letters ‘** Camera 


Club.” 


RETIREMENT OF Mr. JOHN PENOYRE, SECRETARY OF 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY 

In its report for the session 1935-36 the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies announces the 
retirement on July 31 of Mr. John Penoyre, who has 
been secretary and librarian for 34 years, and was also 
secretary of the British School at Athens from 1903 to 
1919, and of the British School at Rome from 1904 to 
1912. The council takes the opportunity to record 
the gratitude of the Society to him for his long and 
invaluable services. Mr. W. 'T. Purdon, who has been 
second librarian for the past four years, has been 
appointed librarian of the Joint Library, and assistant 
secretary to the Hellenic Society. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, 
Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum 
has been nominated hon. secretary, and Professor 
Bernard Ashmole a vice-president. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATION FOR BRICKS 

The Science Standing Committee wishe draw 
the special attention of members of the R.I.}3..\. to the 
British Standard specification for dimension: o! clay 
facing and backing bricks which was publisjed last 


January. In 1904, that is some time before the ¢reation 
of the British Standards Institution, or even }1s pre- 
decessor the British Engineering Standards’ Ass: iation, 
the R.I.B.A., in consultation with representatives of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and the Brickinakers’ 


Association, came to an agreement as to a standard size 
for common bricks, which, however, was only operative 
in a partial manner in the South of England. 


In 1919 there was another and larger conference 
which included representatives from the North of Eng- 
land, and a second standard was agreed : these two 
standards were referred to as the R.I.B.A. sizes for 
standard bricks and details were published yearly in 
the Aalendar. 


In 1934 the Building Divisional Council of the 
British Standards Institute, upon which the R.I.B.A, 
is represented, decided that an attempt should be made 
to find a single standard that would be generally 
acceptable throughout the country: a very repre- 
sentative committee was formed and agreement was 
largely due to the sympathetic and_ broad-minded 
attitude of those members representing the brick-making 
interests of the Midlands and North of England upon 
whom would fall, naturally, the main difficulties and 
expense inevitable to such standardisation. ‘The Science 
Standing Committee, which has followed the work of 
this Committee of the B.S.I. closely and with interest, 
suggest that members of the R.I.B.A. practising in 
districts where the old standards are not used, or even 
not known, should make a point of acquainting them- 
selves with this new British Standard specification and 
use their influence towards a general acceptance of the 
new standard sizes for bricks. 


The photograph at the foot of the page is of Mr. 
Thomas and Lt.-Col. R.F.Gutteridge at the Conference. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 
SOUTHAMPTON 


THE INAUGURAL MEETING 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Conference was 
held in the Chantry Hall on the morning of 25 June, 
when there was an excellent attendance of Con- 
ference members and their friends. 

On the platform were the President, Mr. Percy 
Thomas ;_ the President of the Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Architectural Association, Col. R. F. 
Gutteridge ; the Mayor of Southampton, Alderman 
F. H. Sanders; the Sheriff of Southampton, 
Alderman H. Chick; Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Hon. 
Secretary R.I.B.A.; Mr. K. H. Vickers, Principal 
of University College, Southampton ; Mr. Ingalton 
Sanders, Vice-President, R.I.B.A.; Sir Ian 
McAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A.; Mr. A. L. Roberts, 
Hon. Secretary Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Architectural Association; Mr. W. G. Holford, 
and Mr. G. A. Jellicoe. 

The MAYOR, in welcoming the Conference to 
Southampton, said, Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen :— 

My colleagues of the Borough Council and I are 
delighted that your important and distinguished 
Institute have chosen Southampton for your annual 
gathering this year. There will, I hope, be much 
to interest you here, not only in the professional 


sense, but in the amenities of the town and port. 
No doubt you have serious business before you, but 
I hope you will find time to look round the town. 
We have a lot to show you. 

Southampton is undergoing a complete trans- 
formation. The town is being extended and 
improved at a rapid pace, and we are firm in our 
belief that Southampton is destined to become one 
of the greatest centres of commercial and industrial 
activity in the country. 

I think you will find that we have a lot of fine 
architects in the town, and if you can learn anything 
from their work while you are here we shall be 
extremely pleased. I have the greatest pleasure 
in offering you a welcome to the town, and I hope 
you will enjoy your stay in our midst. 

The PRESIDENT.—Your Worship, ladies and 
gentlemen. The members of the Institute will wish 
me to formally thank your Worship for the welcome 
you have given us to-day, and also for the perfect 
weather which you have provided for us. We are 
gathered here to confer, and I am sure that the 
Conference would not be anything like so successful 
without the glorious weather which we are enjoying. 
We have indeed made a happy beginning. 
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THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


by the President, Mr. Percy 


We have met here to-day to begin the 15th 
Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and before we proceed to business I 
desire, on behalf of all our members who are present, 
to express to the President and Council of the Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association our 
sincere thanks for all they have done in the course 
of the last 12 months in organising this Conference, 
and in preparing for us the interesting and delight- 
ful programme of events to which we are all looking 
forward, and for the Reception at which they enter- 
tained us on our arrival last night. 


A good many years ago I had a good deal to 
do with the organisation of one of the first of these 
Conferences and I know what a tremendous amount 
of detail work has to be done to ensure the smooth 
working of the programme. It means an immense 
sacrifice of time on the part of busy men, and 
Colonel Gutteridge and his colleagues have not 
spared themselves to make this Conference a 
successful and enjoyable one. 


We are also greatly indebted to those who have 
so kindly helped us by providing the accommodation 
which we need on these occasions. We have to 
thank the proprietors for permitting us to use 
the Chantry Hall for our meetings, and the Mayor 
and Corporation for allowing us the use of 
part of Mr. Berry Webber’s magnificent building 
for our Conference Headquarters. I want to 
thank the Mayor and Corporation of Southampton 
in advance for the Reception which they are so 
kindly giving to us on the pier to-morrow night. I 
cannot imagine a more delightful and appropriate 
setting for such a function in Midsummer. And 
we are indebted to the Royal Mail Lines for 
another unique function, our Conference Banquet, 
which we are to hold to-night in the liner Asturias. 
That event alone will make this Conference a 
treasured memory to all who take part in it. To 
dine in a great steamship without fear of inter- 
ference by the weather is a piece of good fortune 
that we shall never forget. 


We are indebted to many others who have made 
our visits and excursions possible by their generous 
grant of facilities and those of us who do not yet 
know Hampshire will go away with the knowledge 


Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 


that there is no more beautiful or more inter: sting 
county in the whole of these islands. 

The Royal Institute is extremely fortunate to 
have such a representative gathering. We have 
with us to-day Mr. W. H. Gummer and Protessor 
C. R. Knight of New Zealand, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Powers of South Africa, Mr. J. M. Fraser and Mr. 
F. Dorrington Ward of Malaya, and Mr. B. R. Goon 
of Toronto. I wish to express to them on behalf of 
the members of the Conference from Great Britain 
their delight at having the opportunity of meeting 
these representatives of our Allied Societies overseas. 

Now I have to address myself to more serious 
professional topics, for it is my duty as President to 
inaugurate this Conference by an expression of my 
own views on some of the matters which most 
profoundly concern us in these days. 

You are aware that the two papers which we are 
to have the pleasure of hearing this morning are not 
concerned with the past history of our art. They 
deal with the problems of to-day and to-morrow. 
I am glad of this because I want to talk to you, not 
of what architects have done in the past, but of 
what they can do in the future if the community 
has the wisdom to give them the opportunities that 
they are justly entitled to. Twelve months ago in 
my Inaugural Address to the R.I.B.A., I made a 
plea for the greater employment of architects in our 
public and private lives. Since then I have en- 
deavoured to use what opportunities have come 
my way to repeat that plea in almost every im- 
portant city in the country and I make no excuse 
for again referring to it to-day. It is the most 
important subject in our professional life and it 
affects not only our lives but the lives of millions of 
our fellow citizens. I am not exaggerating when | 
say, that one of the crying needs of our time is that 
the qualified designer should hold a far more 
important place in the community than he does at 
present. It ought to be obvious to everyone, but it 
is extraordinary how many people overlook it, and 
the result is that an enormous number of buildings 
are erected every year in this country without the 
services of a qualified architect, and when it is a 
matter of planning it does not occur to them that 
the only person who ought to be allowed to plan is 
the person who has learned how to do it. Still 
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worse, they even tend to overlook the need for 
planning altogether. Our modern towns and the 
extensions of our old ones have nearly all grown up 
without any plan whatever, and the results of this 
neglect are so disastrous that an immense amount 
of energy and public money has to be devoted to 
the task of correcting the evils that result from it. 


It is remarkable how many people keep their 
minds in water-tight compartments in this matter 
of design and planning. If it is a question of a 
cathedral, a church, or a town hall they recognise 
that, of course, they must have an architect. 


But it does not occur to them that the need is 
just as obvious in the case of every kind of building 
and in the grouping of buildings and the lay-out of 
streets which go to make a town plan. 


What is the origin of this curious “ blind spot ” in 
the public mind? They do not make a similar 
mistake in the case of the other professions. If they 
are involved in a law-suit they recognise as a matter 
of course that they must employ the services of the 
best solicitors and the best barristers that they can 
afford. If they are ill they at once call in the 
physician or the surgeon. If they have tooth-ache 
they go straight to the dentist. If their drainage 
is defective they call in a sanitary engineer without 
question. If they want a portrait painted they 
look for a skilled artist. 


But in this matter of architecture they are as likely 
as not to entrust themselves to people who have not 
a shadow of qualification for the work. 


I fancy the reasons for this curious aberration are 
two. In the first place the public are surrounded 
all their lives by so much bad design and bad 
planning that they come to take it for granted. In 
the second place they have never come to realise 
what a high degree of skill is required to produce 
either good architecture or good planning. Almost 
every man thinks he could design his own house 
or his own factory if he had the time to spare. It 
seems to him a comparatively simple thing that only 
requires common sense. He just does not realise 
that the production of good architecture requires 
first of all a long and laborious training in all the 
elements of the art and then the devotion of a life- 
time to the solution of all the varied problems that 
the architect has to deal with. 

I am not for a moment attempting to idealise the 
architect. There are bad architects as well as good 
ones, just as there are bad surgeons as well as skilful 
ones, feeble barristers as well as brilliant men. 
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But the fact that there are some practitioners of an 
art who do not reach a high level is not a reason 
for dispensing with all of them and employing only 
people who have no qualifications, good or bad. 


But no one who looks at the matter without 
prejudice can fail to admit the enormous difference 
that exists between the work—broadly speaking— 
of the qualified and the unqualified man. You 
have only to think of some actual instances in our 
own country. Think of some examples of fine 
planning—places that people go far to see, places 
that the whole nation is proud of. At once you 
think of Bath and the New Town of Edinburgh, 
of Cheltenhdm, and of such bits of city planning as 
Nash’s great' London scheme from St. James’s Park 
to Regent’s Park. Compare them with the ordinary 
type of street and lay-out in the ordinary city or 
town. What caused the difference? Simply the 
fact that Wood and Craig and Adam and Papworth 
and Nash were employed to create the fine examples 
that I have mentioned and that nobody in particular 
was employed on most of the rest. It isn’t a matter 
of expense and extravagance ; many of these great 
schemes were remarkably cheap in cost and some 
of them paid for themselves many times over. It 
is purely and simply the difference that comes from 
employing trained talent. 


Think for a moment of the other end of the scale— 
the kind of thing that the nineteenth century could 
really do when it tried. If anyone thinks I exag- 
gerate I invite him to give himself two experiences. 
Let him approach London from Kent and drive 
slowly through South London till he gets to Water- 
loo. Then let him enter London from the Essex 
side and drive slowly to Liverpool Street Station. 
If he will do that, if he will look carefully at what he 
sees as he goes by and will reflect on how it came to 
pass, he will agree with me. He will have traversed 
some of the most terrible areas that can be found 
anywhere in this country, terrible in their senseless 
ugliness, their hopeless confusion and congestion, 
their meanness and squalor. He will have passed 
miles and miles of houses that have been slums ever 
since they were first built. They are not decent 
housing that has become slum property. They 
have been hopeless from the start. 


When you reflect upon the influence of those 
miles and miles of ugliness, disorder, and squalor 
upon the minds and characters of those who are 
brought up and live their lives in those surroundings 
you will realise the enormous magnitude of the evil, 
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the task that lies before the community in trying to 
get rid of it, and the pressing duty that rests upon 
all of us to avoid the creation of such areas in the 
future. 

Do not imagine for one moment that we are in no 
danger of repeating these errors. In the short 
period since the War many of our cities and towns 
have been enlarged by the creation of great new 
built-up areas all round them, and I am sorry to say 
that in a great many cases the errors of the nineteenth 
century have been repeated. Within half a genera- 
tion vast areas have been “ developed,” as they call 
it, in such a way that they are simply the slums of 
the future. 


It is, then, our duty as citizens, as well as our duty 
as architects, to do everything in our power to 
prevent a repetition of these evils. I believe there 
are distinct signs of an awakening of public ‘nicrest 
in these matters and the members of the Allied 
Societies who are here to-day, representing as they 
do every part of the country, should take advantage 
of that interest and carry on the campaign {or the 
greater use of the architect in every town and village 
in these islands. They will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that not only will they be providing 
opportunites for the architects of the future, but 
they will be bringing greater beauty, comfort and 
efficiency into our national life. 


St. Cross, Winchester. One of the places visited by the Conference 
From a photograph by Mr. W. R. Kay, exhibited at the Chantry Hall 
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~ Bexhill Pavilion by Mendelsohn G Chermayeff 
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From a photograph by L. Moholy-Nagy by permission of the Architectural Review 


The Architecture of To-morrow 
By G. A. JELLICOE, A.R.1.B.A. 
A PAPER READ AT THE INAUGURAL MEETING 


This paper does not discuss function or planning of 
building, but is concerned only with the quality of 
architecture that may develop in the immediate future. 
We all know and appreciate what is meant by “ func- 
tional design,” but in the opinion of many a building 
that expresses its function only does not necessarily 
become good architecture. 

The forecasts of architecture in history are interesting 
in making such a prophecy. Thus the baroque stage 
designs of the eighteenth century came to overflow the 
theatre and themselves became architecture during the 
course of years ; and similarly we are able to see in the 
theatrical settings of Gordon Craig, at the end of the 
last century, the germ of the strong masses of modern 
building. ‘The stage of to-day may be the architecture 
of to-morrow. Many a production during the last few 
years on the London stage points the way of architec- 
tural aspiration. 


This is only a synopsis of Mr. Jellicoe’s paper. He spoke extempore 
and the report taken at the meeting proved inadequate as a full 
representation of what he said.—Eb. 


Another source of prophecy may be found in the 
work of painters, sculptors and all persons concerned 
with the decorative arts, for the creation of these is 
rapid, and history shows that architecture by its very 
substance lingers behind the other arts. Of all the arts 
I imagine that of sculpture is most nearly related to our 
own, and when we see such forms as those by Henry 
Moore we feel that there is a force in the world to-day 
that is struggling towards a new significance. 

To many people these new shapes are grotesque, but 
no one can deny their solidity and strength. Similarly 
in architecture the most significant buildings of our 
time are those that are reduced to the simple planes and 
masses of function only ; these shapes to many are 
equally repellent, and to the average man are insufficient 
esthetically. 

It is the purpose of this paper to foreshadow how 
building may once again acquire graciousness without 
loss of significance. Good architecture has the qualities 
of commodity, firmness and delight, and it seems to me 
that lack of delight means lack of graciousness. 
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If we examine how building may become architecture 
we find that there are two sources of inspiration. There 
is the question ““ What will be the new relation to 
Mankind ?”’ and afterwards, ‘‘ What will be the new 
relation to Landscape?” Let us first discuss the 
former. 

The most vivid illustration I know in the whole history 
of architecture to express what is meant by the quality 
of humanity drawn into architecture is that showing the 
mouldings designed by Michelangelo for St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. How vivid and vital they are, and how full 
of meaning. Remove them and reduce those wall sur- 
faces to function and how great will be the loss, for all 
time. They form a document more valuable than any 
book. None among all the classic columns and entabla- 
tures built in our time can make such claim to vitality, 
for they are written in a language that is dead. 

Of modern buildings in this country probably the 
de la Warr pavilion at Bexhill is the most expressive. 
Fine in conception and vivid in detail as it is, however, 
I feel sure that the brilliant designers would be the first 
to agree that it is only a short way on the path towards 
the architecture of the future. It is beyond me to pro- 
phesy what qualities of the human being will be caught 
by this new architecture. It will respond to nothing in 
history that we have yet met. I know only that science 
in building is insufficient by itself to make building an 
art; that mankind insists upon warmth of heart in 
building ; and that no individual architect can force 
the issues of evolution. 

In the future men may be housed in buildings con- 
taining ten or twenty thousand persons, but just as the 
course of history has again shown that human nature 
must remain individual so these well-ordered buildings 
will contain within their structure a wealth of design 
which will give a sense of poverty to the great buildings 
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of this nature that are now being built. It may be that 
the impulse will come when man has conquered the 
machine and has greater leisure and more philosophy. 
The relation to landscape is one in which I am par- 
ticularly interested, and I think it is safe to say that 
a new landscape is being formed, without precedent in 
the past. So far it has been accepted that all buildings 
belong to the soil on which they are built, either resting 
upon it strongly, as in Classic architecture, or growing 
from it like flowers, as in Gothic architecture. The new 
landscape may be formed of buildings descended, as it 
were, from the skies. Transport now means that ma- 
terials can be brought more cheaply from afar, and so 
buildings may contrast with, rather than form part of, 
the landscape. You will have seen in many illustrations 
of modern work how buildings are sometimes detached 
from the ground by standing on piers or columns, the 
underside being used for a garage or some similar pur- 
pose. Thus the idea of delicacy of touch with the earth 
is emphasised, as though the buildings were not yet 
properly fastened to the ground. I think this is a very 
sensitive and poetic idea—white gulls alighted on the 
green fields—and one which may well lead to a new 
outlook in, for instance, garden design. The new garden 
may be in the form of claws put out by the house, 


whereas in the old days the garden was an extension of 


the house modelled, like the house itself, as part of its 
surroundings. So, in time, new plant forms will influence 
decorative design within the house itself. 

In looking into the future there is one thing of which 
I am sure. Through a period of chaos and indecision 
we shall achieve law and order and noble architecture 
once again. This vision of a city of the future is not far 
removed from what is, to my mind, still the greatest 
work of landscape architecture the world has ever known 
—the Acropolis at Athens. 


From le Corbusier’s La ville radieuse 
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The Discussion after 


Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.], Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. : 
Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to offer on your 
behalf a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Jellicoe for his 
inspiring and interesting paper. It is full of ideas which I 
think will hardly have occurred to many in the audience 
before. Some of his prophetic ideas are surely quite new. 
We must be very grateful to him for his fair and balanced 
attitude. He is not out to prejudge the modern school of 
design ; he recognises in that, as in all other schools, its defects 
as well as its merits. Many of us were brought up in the 
older schools, but we find a great deal to welcome in the 
modern school, which has got rid of much that was unnecessary 
and depressing and stuffy. At the same time we feel with 
him that there is a certain want of humanity. 

There is one point as to which I would warn him, and that 
is his use of poetic analogy. I wish he would drop that sea- 
gull. You can’t talk about architecture in terms of 
ornithology. It won’t do! We are architects, and we want 
to talk about building. 


Le Corbusier is all for law and order, but it is law and order 
interpreted by a professor of logic, and when Mr. Jellicoe 
says that Le Corbusier’s ideas are the nearest approach to 
the Acropolis we must surely protest. The legislator whom 
the Athenians obeyed was reason, not logic, their ideal was 
balance, not symmetry, and the Acropolis is the apotheosis 
of sweetness and light. 


A DELEGATE: Mr. Fletcher has just contributed what 
this Conference calls for ; that is for somebody to get up and 
tear the speaker to pieces. Many of you remember that at 
the Glasgow Conference there was great fun when a second- 
year student got up and destroyed the arguments of the 
lecturer, who was the head of his school. 


Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [L.] : I should like to second the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Jellicoe, and in doing so I think I shall 
be expressing what will be in the minds of everybody. We 
should be most grateful to the lecturer for having crystallised 
ideas which have been in the minds of many of us, and for 
expressing them so charmingly. 


Mr. C. J. HAIR [A.] : I want to present one or two ideas 
from my point of view. I appreciate modern design, but 
to my ideas the proportions of many of the buildings of to-day 
are too cold. There does not seem to me to be enough 
consideration for light and shade in grouping. Some of 
us of the older generation are sometimes twitted because 
we were said to be copying the old classic models. We should, 
but we didn’t. The thing that matters really is that a building 
should be suitable for the country it is built in ; that it should 
fit its surroundings. I do hope that the modern school are 
going to give a little more light and shade, and that they will 
clothe their bare walls a little more. There is a great future 
for the modernist mouldings, but do get a little light and shade, 
which is necessary for the climate in which the building is 
placed. 


I heartily dislike horizontal lines. The lecturer talked 
about buildings going up; they should. The horizontal 
lines are wrong. 
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Mr. Jellicoe’s Paper 


Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] : I have very great pleasure 
indeed in supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Jellicoe. 
Unfortunately I did not hear the first portion of it, but the 
last part was extremely illuminating, though I don’t think 
I have ever heard such an original interpretation of the modern 
school. I came in as he was speaking of buildings growing 
from the earth. In the old school it seemed that buildings 
ought to rise from the earth, but we have new ideas and a new 
landscape. The new building, it seems, is from the heavens, 
having nothing to do with the earth. 


Mr. E. M. POWERS [F.], Past President of the Natal 
Provincial Institute of Architects: Might I, as a visitor, 
support the vote of thanks to the lecturer. I come from South 
Africa, and it is my first summer in England for twenty-nine 
or thirty years. I have been amused and entertained in a 
most delightful way by Mr. Jellicoe’s paper on modern 
architecture, particularly with reference to landscape. We 
are invited to think of architecture in England in terms of the 
seagull ; I do not know whether in South Africa we should 
think of the springbok or wilde beeste, but Mr. Jellicoe has 
given us food for thought. I liked the reference to the seagull, 
but, however suitable here, it might be out of place in other 
parts of the world. 


Mr. R. O. SUTHERLAND [4.]: I have been very 
interested in Mr. Jellicoe’s talk about the architecture of the 
future, particularly in his reference to the relation of buildings 
to the landscape. There is one point upon which he did not 
touch, and that was the question of colour. Nature is full of 
colour, but we have been very subdued and almost colourless 
in a lot of our work. Knowing Mr. Jellicoe’s association with 
landscape architecture, I should like to know his views with 
respect to garden features; to what extent should these— 
flower boxes, for instance, whether of brick or concrete—come 
into our building work. We all admire an old building with 
ivy growing upon it. I am wondering whether in the future 
we shall be able, in the same way, to admire that particular 
feature of the past. 


The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
heard Mr. Fletcher propose, and Mr. Waldram second, the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Jellicoe for his very carefully prepared 
and stimulating address. It was one of the most interesting 
papers we could have had, and we can all think usefully 
about its lessons. I suggest to him that we should not only 
consider the stage in respect of the architecture of the future, 
but the cinema as well. There is no more prophetic voice on 
the future than Mr. H. G. Wells, who wrote ‘ The Shape of 
Things to Come,”’ however horrible it may seem to some of 
us. I will now put the vote of thanks to Mr. Jellicoe for his 
most interesting paper. 


The vote was put and carried with acclamation. 
In reply, Mr. JELLICOE said : I am afraid I must stand 


by my seagull! It is the ideal of flight, of speed, of transport, 
and transport is altering the architecture of the world. 
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Southampton Docks. An air view looking north-west up the River Test showing in the middle distance the new 
docks in front of reclaimed land. The tower of the civic centre is visible on the right 


The Planning of a Great Seaport 


By W. G. HOLFORD, B.ARCH.(LIVPL.), A.R.I_B.A. 
A PAPER READ AT THE INAUGURAL MEETING 


It would greatly tacilitate the delivery of a paper on 
this subject if the conference were held in an airship. 
With such a mobile centre we could visit most of the 
great seaports of England in a day, and have a bird’s-eye 
view of them all. 

Moving along the Thames from London, we could 
look down in turn on Hull, Newcastle, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Cardiff and Swansea, before coming to rest 
over Southampton. 

Suspended over the Isle of Wight we could grasp at 
once the whole disposition of sea and land from Bourne- 
mouth on the west to Selsey Bill on the east. We should 
see Southampton and Winchester before us, and directly 
behind, across the width of the English Channel, Cher- 
bourg and the French coast. We should notice how well 
the Isle of Wight protects the entrance to Southampton 
Water, the forked channels of the Solent and Spithead 
being the cause of the double tides and the long period 
of high water which are of such advantage to the port. 
Following the ships up Southampton Water, we should 
arrive over the second forking of the waterways—to the 
right the River Itchen, and on the left the estuary of the 
Test. At the point of the triangle between them the 
Docks and the City of Southampton. 


The eye of a man in an airship could quickly size 
up the possibilities and problems of this unique situation. 
More of Southampton’s history can be seen at the 
height of 1,000 feet than at ground level. The traces 
of the blunt four-square medieval town, with its walls 
and gates, the simple quays and the meadows beyond 
the moat, all appear quite clearly. Equally easily dis- 
cernible are the discreet but random eighteenth-century 
additions, the avenue of the Winchester road, the 
yachting wharves, the railway works, the rows of 
bye-law houses, the twentieth-century factories and 
cinemas, the inevitable suburban spread, the housing 
estates, electric trams dodging round the mediaeval 
Bargate, and lastly the recent developments of the 
docks, which have been, and will be, the mainstay of 
the town and region. They appear like a sensitive 
hand stretched out into Southampton Water, touching 
with the tips of its fingers’ the great ocean shipping 
routes. ‘The ships enter the spaces between the fingers 
and the railway lines thread the fingers themselves. 

In the last few years the port has flung out another 
arm to the west in a straight line of quay 7,000 feet long, 
cutting off 400 acres from the sea and adding it to the 
land as a site for industries. When this arm also 
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stretches out a finger in the form of a parallel jetty 
this extension alone will be able to hold fifteen ships 
of the size of the Queen Mary. This is not an idle pro- 
phecy, {or while an economic limit can be placed on 
the size and draught of ships designed for various types 
of cargo no limit can yet be fixed for the passenger liner. 
The International Congress of Navigation once came 
to the conclusion that there was no single decisive factor 
to check their alarming growth, save their excessive cost 
and the capacity of the ports to hold them. South- 
ampton lies with arms extended, ready for all comers, 
and able to welcome the largest ships afloat. 

Bevond the physical growth of Southampton all sorts 
of external influences have been at work, and these can- 
not be detected from an observation car. In its long 
and interesting history the fortunes of trade have 
varied in a most remarkable degree. The Romans 
chose the east bank of the Itchen for the port which was 
to serve Venta Belgarum, the future Winchester. The 
Saxons founded a settlement known as ‘‘ Hamtun”’ ; 
and if, as seems very possible, it was here that Canute 
rebuked the waves he was more prudent than history 
leads us to believe, for the waves are never boisterous 
at Southampton, and the tidal range is comparatively 
small. Had he chosen Liverpool for the ceremony 
he might very well have drowned. 

The safe harbour and the quiet approach established 
Southampton as a passenger port in the days of the 
Normans. The position it holds to-day as the chief 
passenger port of England is thus a later fulfilment of 
its first historic purpose. ‘Thereafter it entered the 
wine and the wool trade ; for the principle held good 
then as it does now that the busy port is one which acts 
as a clearing house. Southampton imported French 
wines, and exported wool from Hampshire, the Mid- 
lands and the West Country. 

Late in the fourteenth century Southampton became 
the chief centre of the Levant trade, and rose to be the 
third port of England, the other two being London 
and Bristol. But then Italian shipping began to decline, 
the export of wool was prohibited by Henry VIII, and 
what remained of the Levant trade moved to London. 
Southampton lapsed into inactivity. 

During the reign of Elizabeth a remedy was applied, 
and clothmaking was introduced as Southampton’s 
first industry. Frenchmen were encouraged to settle 
in the town to establish their manufactures. It is 
interesting to notice that the restrictions on the 
export of wool reacted in favour of Southampton as 
soon as it possessed factories of its own to handle the 
wool. It is just possible that Southampton may once 
again open its doors to strangers by establishing part 
of its dock system as a modern free port; that is, a 
protected area where all ships may enter, discharge and 
load again, and where goods may be stored, sorted, 
manufactured or even re-exported—all without customs 
formalities. The advantages of a free zone lie in the 
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increased transhipment trade which it would bring, 
together with a more dependable and constant volume 
of cargo, improved terminal facilities, and a general 
quickening of trade in the port. There are no free ports 
in England at present, and it may be a very long time 
before we go beyond the bonded warehousing system 
which has made London famous as a consignment 
centre. Free. ports have been successfully established 
in the Hanseatic cities, notably Hamburg and Bremen, 
at Danzig, Malm6 and Stockholm, and in the British 
colonies at Singapore, Aden and Hongkong. Having 
regard to Southampton’s favourable situation and 
the large area it ‘has put at the disposal of industry 
this possible development is worth mentioning, 

Southampton’s flourishing period of textile indus- 
trialism did not last long. ‘The Civil War, the plague 
of 1665, and Colbert’s restrictions on the import of cloth 
into France combined to bring about a second period 
of depression. Notice how sensitive a port is to changes 
in the tariff scales of a foreign country. Baulked of its 
trade with the Continent, Southampton next turned 
its attention to the Colonies. 

In the seventeenth century it started sending ships 
and men to Newfoundland, and was among the first 
to establish connections with the New World. Men 
were adventurous in spirit in those days. Their large- 
minded way of looking at things reminds one of the 
Irishman in Don Byrne’s story who referred to the 
Atlantic as “a sup of water,” and he added—‘ and 
if it wasn’t for the unnatural breadth of it, sure you 
could see the quick American people, and them arguing 
on the sidewalks.”” The Governor of Virginia brought 
tobacco here in 1616, and four years later the Mayflower 
sailed from the West Quay not half a mile from our 
present meeting place. The opening up of Empire 
trade routes has always been a resource for Britain 
in difficult times, and it is to-day. The majority 
of ships built in Great Britain during the last 
decade have been for the colonial trade; and the 
Liverpool Post has pointed out recently that Africa and 
Australia alone have provided more work for British 
shipbuilders than all the rest of the world put together. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Southampton 
floated back to prosperity on the tide of fashion. 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, visited it for sea-bathing, 
and immediately, as Dr. Horrocks put it, ‘‘ virtue was 
discovered in its air and water, its handsome High 
Street, and the beauty of its surroundings.”” For 70 
years Southampton was a resort of Fashion; it had 
its theatre and assembly rooms, its horse races and 
regatta, its profitable chalybeate spring. At the end 
of the century the French wars caused a decline in 
patronage, and in 1820 the first steamboat appeared 
in the harbour. Fashion picked up its skirts and fled ; 
ironically enough she could not see in this ungainly 
chugging monster the forerunner of the Queen Mary 
on whose decks she would be entirely at home in 1936. 
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THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


The industrial revolution pursued a very moderate 
course at Southampton, nevertheless it was the turning 
point in its career as a port. History had proved more 
than once that its physical advantages were not in 
themselves sufficient to ensure prosperity. Now in the 
nineteenth century it began to acquire other advantages, 
due to the inyentiveness of man. ‘The first dock was 
opened in 1843. The following year the whole length 
of the railway line from London was ready for use. 
Its population of 19,000 in 1831 grew to 60,000 fifty 
years later. Then in 1892 the docks were taken over 
by the railway company. The rate of progress was 
immediately accelerated, because the unique possibili- 
ties of the port as a passenger terminal were now 
systematically exploited. 

The geographical advantages of the site, its place at 
the converging point of the main valleys of the Hamp- 
shire basin, its connections with London and the West 
of England, and its position near the European-American 
sea routes were not fully apparent until the development 
of the railway. 

The ownership of the port by the Southern Railway 
Company has been the chief cause of its recent progress ; 
but it has also created a problem for the town, which 
does not now control the waterfront that divides it from 
the sea. The general term “ the planning of South- 
ampton ” has therefore either a very vague or a very 
complex significance. You have seen that in the past 
it was hardly planned at all, it grew fortuitously. But 


the future of the port, and in a large measure the 
economic planning of Southampton as a whole, will be 
determined by the Dock Authority, in this case the 
Southern Railway. 


A great deal of progress has already 


Southern Raikeay Plan 


been due to their initiative. The administration and 
control of the existing town, on the other hand, js 
vested in the Corporation, which also possesses powers 
under the Housing Acts and the Town and Country 
Planning Act to go a long way towards determining 
its future plan and character. 

It is not my business to criticise the plans of the 
Southern Railway for port development, nor the pro- 
posals of the Borough Council for new roads and 
widenings, character and density zoning, and the pro- 
vision of open spaces. But, keeping the problems of 
Southampton in mind, it may be interesting to pass in 
review some of the general considerations that affect 
the planning of seaports wherever they are situated, 
and to comment on their application to Southampton 
in particular and to other ports such as Liverpool by 
way of comparison. 

There are, however, two qualifications to be made : 
first, the problem of the marine terminal is in many 
respects a national and not a private one. We have 
in this country at present no _ national planning 
authority. If we had, the co-ordination of seaport 
developments would be one of its most valuable activi- 
ties. It is obvious that questions of transport, of the 
migration of workers from port to port, of industrial 
facilities, and of trade tariffs, are not local in character, 
although they vitally affect the localities themselves. 
Since, however, local authorities cannot refer to a 
central planning authority for advice and assistance, 
in matters affecting not only their own areas but the 
country at large, they should themselves take the lead 
in inviting collaboration in order to fuse commercial, 
municipal and national interests into a constructive 
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plan. And I think it is here that independent pro- 
fessional! bodies such as architects, town planners and 
civil engineers may be of great service to them. The 
second qualification, which follows naturally from the first, 
is that no two ports in the world are quite alike, neither 
in their physical characteristics not in the character of 
their trade. Seaport planning requires a fusion of 
commercial, municipal and national interests if it 
isto be constructive. What is essential to Southampton 
may be unimportant to Cardiff or Hull. ‘Therefore com- 
parisons can only be made in general terms. The 
Port of Liverpool is one of the most astounding monu- 
ments to the enterprise of man that one could find 
anywhere. Endowed with fewer natural advantages 
than Southampton, with a racing tide, and an approach 
channel that requires constant dredging, it has never- 
theless grown to occupy a place in the national economy 
which has every appearance of being unassailable. 
Even in this period of depression it carries on an export 
trade of greater value than any other port in the kingdom, 
London included. It amounts to over £100,000,000 
a year. It has made mistakes by which other ports 
may profit. Once upon a time it laughed at Man- 
chester, and Manchester went off and built the Ship 
Canal, and turned itself into a rival! At Liverpool, 
too, there was not quite enough room left for expansion 
between the docks and the belt road and railway that 
separate them from the town. But a detailed com- 
parison with Southampton would not be of much 
value. Merseyside is so much bigger in scale and 
so different in kind. Its population is a_ million 
and a quarter to Southampton’s 180,000. It has 
38 miles of lineal quayage in the port to South- 
ampton’s five and a half. It loads and discharges 
13 million tons of cargo in a year, while South- 
ampton handles barely a million. On the other hand, 
half a million passengers pass through Southampton 
in a year, and it will interest you to know that 100,000 
of them are bound for, or returning from, cruises. 
Blunt Lancashire critics have even grumbled that 
Southampton is not a port at all, but a railway station. 
Making allowance for northern rivalry, this remark is 
nevertheless to the point. Southampton has not the 
same vast industrial hinterland for whose produce it is 
the natural outlet. It is instead the ideal passenger 
terminal, the point of conjunction of road lines, railway 
lines, air lines and sea routes, with speed, facility and 
convenience as its chief recommendations, whether 
it is dealing with human beings or with other types of 
perishable cargo. 

The main item in port planning is the provision of 
all the necessary facilities for the various types of water- 
borne commerce. It is the duty of the Port Authority 
to provide the services for ships, dredging of the channel, 
safle anchorage, lighting and pilotage; and of the 
Dock Authority to provide the further services for 
ships and their cargo which include loading and un- 
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loading, and the transference of cargo to transit sheds 
or warehouses or to railway wagons or lighters. In 
some ports (Liverpool for example) the Dock Authority 
and the Port Authority are one and the same body 
(in this case the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board), 
in others they are separate bodies—and this is the case 
at Southampton. The Dock Authority has a good 
deal of planning to do. This includes the location 
of wharves and transit sheds for general cargo, 
the connections between rail and water carriers at as 
many points as possible, and the provision of dry docks 
and ship-repair yards on the waterfront. ‘Taking into 
account its particular type of trade, Southampton 
appears to be well catered for in all these respects— 
even to the point of providing cold-storage and an 
auction mart on the dock estate. 


Next comes the problem of accessibility to the 
wharves by streets and railways. One of the most 
simple and effective arrangements of this is to be seen 
at Marseilles, with its wide straight dock road, set well 
back from the waterfront, and its ‘ old port’ for the 
small craft, yachts and excursion steamers, with very 
wide quays, situated almost in the heart of the city. 
The railway connections, however, are not so satis- 
factory. ‘The wharves at Southampton are extremely 
accessible, but it may not be long before the pedestrian 
will be at odds with the trains and the motor-cars. 
When dealing with public facilities later on, I am going 
to suggest that an elevated roadway along a part of 
the front would greatly assist the traffic problem. 


Public markets and cold storage are the next items to 
be reckoned with; also the provision of a separate 
fisherman’s harbour and fish wharf, when the town 
is big enough to warrant it. There is an interesting 
one at Boston. The oil and spirit jetties and the coal 
wharves should of course be placed to one side, or near 
the outskirts. At Southampton the coal wharves are 
on the banks of the Itchen. 


Then comes the big problem of the housing and 
transportation of the dock workers. From the expe- 
rience of other ports it seems that the accommodation 
should be of two kinds: garden suburb or housing 
estate development at a distance, with the provision of 
some cheap and direct means of transport between it 
and the docks ; and urban flats or tenements as near 
as possible to the dock estate. Dockers are gregarious 
folk, and with all its disadvantages they probably prefer 
the urban to the suburban life. Also, in spite of every 
effort to decasualise dock labour, it is still very irregular, 
and this lessens the attraction of a long daily journey 
to the outskirts. Hamburg and Liverpool can both 
show an answer to this problem. In the former case 
the municipality built an elevated and underground 
railway system to connect the garden villages with the 
docks, and then razed to the ground an old insanitary 
area in the centre and erected model flats on the site 
Southampton has its slums too, as, for example, in 
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Liverpool Docks. 


St. Mary’s Ward and the Town Ward, and large-scale 
clearance would provide a magnificent opportunity for 
rebuilding to this very purpose. If this were done soon 
Southampton would gain an additional advantage over 
most other urban centres in being able to provide 
more open space around the new buildings than is 
possible in some of the older and more thickly populated 
towns. ‘The problem of the housing on the outskirts is 
one of transport. Some time in the future it might be 
possible to make a direct connection with housing 


estates at Bitterne, Woolston and beyond by means of 


a railway tunnel under the Itchen. 

The question of the location of industries is too compli- 
cated to discuss in detail, but it must be remembered 
that any extensive plant spread across the waterfront 
of a harbour will block land that may be wanted for 
future port development. Fortunately, at Southampton 
the mudflats generally intervene, so that the port is 
created in front of the line of industries ; as it has been, 
for example, in the western extension. Nevertheless, 
the north bank of Southampton Water as far as Netley 
should be carefully watched. 

Municipal requirements in connection with the port 
include such varied matters as refuse and sewage dis- 
posal, power plants, baths and ferries. These last will 
not become urgent until Hythe and the districts north 


Aerofilms 


View looking South East 


of Southampton Water become very much more thickly 
populated. Both the Corporation baths and _ the 
electric power station used to be on the sea. They are 
now inland, but pipes have had to be laid for their 
benefit across the reclaimed land of the dock extension. 
Now comes the question of facilities for the public. 
The first essential is good accommodation for passengers 
landing from ships, whether they are ocean liners or 
excursion launches. New York, which is one of the 
largest passenger ports in the world, used to be notori- 
ously bad in this respect. ‘The contrast was sharp indeed 
between the traveller’s first vision of the New York 
skyline, with its mounting spires seen across a_ pearly 
sea, and his succeeding impression of dirty wharves, 
ill-smelling cargo, the chaos of the customs, and the 
scramble for a taxicab. Since the competition in 
mammoth liners started, however, quays and _ piers 
have been improved, for it is realised that as the gateway 
to a country the port has a particular responsibility 
in giving a favourable impression to visitors. Liverpool’s 
reception at the landing stage is clean and efficient, but 
sometimes a trifle chilly, and there is no scenery com- 
parable to that of the Isle of Wight, the New Forest 
and Southampton Harbour which is enjoyed by the 
traveller on the southern route. Southampton is a 
cheerful port at which to land, and the traveller is 
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introduced to England and to English scenery in one 
of its most typical and most pleasant aspects. It 
would not need very much to perfect this process all 
along the line, by improving the architectural environ- 
ment as well. A good deal could be done in the design- 
ing of new landing and transit sheds, in the repainting 
of old ones, in the provision of better accommodation 
for sightseers and friends who come, sometimes in their 
thousands, to greet the arrival of a liner. For those 
who have the opportunity, there could be no better 
introduction to England than that afforded by a 
journey by road from the docks through Winchester 
‘and Farnham to London. This is one of the finest 
roads in England, and as far as the Southampton section 
of it is concerned all that is required is a means of 
quicker egress through the old part of the town and the 
maintenance of the parkway system which is one of its 
greatest assets. 

As far as dock buildings are concerned it is obviously 
better to keep them as simple and as streamlined as 
possible, for they are channels for the canalisation of 
traflic. ‘This would keep them in harmony with the 
ships themselves and prevent unfavourable comparison 
with the characteristic and rather small-scaled architec- 
ture of the town. Some of the drawings and photo- 
graphs on these walls will show you that there is a 
distinct character peculiar to this part of England which 
was very marked in the 18th century and which is being 
carried on to-day by Hampshire architects in a way 
which is both traditional and modern. It is important 
to keep this character in the buildings of the town ; 
and the larger dock buildings—the sheds, warehouses, 
offices and factories—should be kept as simple and 
functional as possible. Those of you who saw the 
Queen Mary in dock here will have remarked that she 
seemed to dwarf her surroundings. ‘Though Southampton 
is a cheerful port at which to land, even here a great 
deal more could be done in the designing (or even paint- 
ing) of landing sheds, and in the provision of better 
accommodation for sightseers and friends. 

More serious than the question of impressing 
the traveller is the lack of facilities for the visitor 
to the port, and in particular for the ordinary 
citizen of Southampton who would like to take his 
recreation on his own foreshore. Except for the space 
between the Town Quay and the Royal Pier, there is 
now no outlet from the town to the main waterfront, 
there is no promenade, and there is no point of vantage, 
save the end of the pier, from which he can indulge in 
the glorious pastime of watching the ships come and go. 
There are few people who are not fascinated by a great 
liner. People came from all over England to see the 
Queen Mary when she was here in the Ocean Dock 
and in the Graving Dock. Most of the great ports have 
provided some facility for this kind of observation. 
New York has its Battery Park, Toronto its lake shore 
system. At Marseilles M. Gréber has provided in his 
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plan for a little park at the very mouth of the port from 
which the whole panorama of the harbour will be 
visible. Liverpool has its overhead railway and its 
half-mile length of floating stage, which is nearly always 
open to the public, and which forms a valuable lung. 
At Antwerp the roofs of the Scheldt transit sheds are 
used as a promenade, and it is very pleasant to stroll 
there in the evening and watch the shipping in the river. 
One or more of these resources might supply the missing 
need at Southampton ; possibly a look-out or tower might 
be built in a commanding position, or gangways 
provided on the roofs of some of the cargo sheds. Better 
still an elevated roadway or footway might be built 
along the Town Quay from this point to Queen’s Park 
with branches on to an upper level of the pier and on 
to the roofs of the sheds on the ‘Town Quay jetty. This 
aerial promenade, about 500 yards long, joining the 
open spaces of Queen’s Park and the Recreation 
Ground, could be quite a light structure, and if extended 
to the roofs of the cargo sheds would provide an excellent 
grandstand from which to watch the events of the 
harbour. 

At the corner of the Town Quay a yacht-landing with 
formal steps giving on to an open place might act as a 
semi-ceremonial entrance to the town at the foot of the 
High Street. 

Finally there is the question of air transport to be 
considered. In this matter, too, Southampton is favour- 
ably situated, and a comparison with Liverpool brings 
out the essential difference between the two ports. The 
establishment of a seaplane base on the Mersey, adjacent 
to the existing aerodrome, is out of the question at 
present. It would necessitate the building of an 
embankment six to eight miles long, to enclose the 
requisite area of water unaffected by tide. The airport, 
however, already handles a great deal of traffic, and is 
probably the busiest in England after Croydon. South- 
ampton, on the other hand, is an excellent seaplane 
base ; and no one can say with certainty how important 
this will be to it in the distant future. It has stretches 
of water in several directions long enough and calm 
enough to offer safe landing and taking off, and for 
the manufacture and testing of aeroplanes. In the 
immediate future, however, the chief importance 
of aircraft to the port seems to be as connecting 
links with the fast ocean liners and as taxis. Some 
ships, such as the Bremen, can carry a ‘plane of their 
own ; others could be met at sea by an amphibian, 
which would take a passenger over the side and convey 
him direct to any aerodrome in the British Isles. It 
is too early to say whether Southampton has possibilities 
as a terminus or a port of call for a transatlantic air 
service. At present I believe Liverpool is considered 
more likely, both for the route taken by airships from 
Germany and for the aeroplane route made possible by 
intermediate seadromes in the Atlantic. 

In discussing, even as briefly as this, some of the 
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questions affecting the port, I have had to leave un- 
discussed many of the problems that concern the town. 
But I should not like to conclude without emphasising 
again how closely their fortunes are linked. South- 
ampton is bound to grow, though probably not at a 
startling rate. It may soon have to increase its bound- 
aries as a County Borough. It will certainly have to 
exercise great judgment in the control of residential 
development on the outskirts. It would be tragic if 
ribbon development were allowed to spread. It is 
the complete reversal of ribbon development which 
Southampton, with its potential parkway system, 
requires. The domestic architecture of the town, and 
that of its smaller public buildings, is of high quality, 
simple, pleasant, and human in scale, and it would be 
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a pity if it were not seen in its own ordered park setting, 
and instead were masked by strings of cheap com. 
petitive villas, which would give the town identically 
the same external appearance as any one of a creat 
number of rapidly developing towns in the South of 
England. In course of time bye-pass roads may have 
to be taken farther out, and at the same time green 
spaces in the parkway system should be wedged ever 
farther into the heart of the city, where, although the 
most difficult to procure, they are the most needed, 
Both town and countryside must be planned for, so as 
to ensure that however big Southampton may eventu- 
ally become it will retain its individual charm and the 
sense of openness and hospitality which it ought to give 
as the southern gateway to England. 


Discussion after Mr. Holford’s Paper 


Lt.-Col. GUTTERIDGE [F.] (President, Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Architectural Association) : It gives me the greatest 
possible pleasure as a native of Southampton to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Holford for his most able paper. 
I didn’t realise when I came into the room that this duty 
would fall upon me, or I would have made notes and put 
things in a more ordered fashion. I am certain that those 
who have the welfare of Southampton at heart will do their 
best to study what he has said, and to see that Southampton 
is developed in the way that he has suggested it should. 

He has made many interesting references to the town 
which my colleagues and myself appreciate to the full. Some 
of those who are going on the excursions planned for this 
afternoon will be able in some measure to do what he advised. 
Some of you will be going up to look down on Southampton 
from an aeroplane. I have never had that privilege, but 
those who do so to-day will get a fascinating view of the town 
and its marvellous open spaces. 

Those who go out by ship will be able to see the docks 
and the long lengths of quay to which he has referred. I 
don’t know whether I am talking heresy, but it is amazing 
that, though the new docks were built for the big liners, 
they are not going there. They are going to the old docks. 
And the reason is that, when there is a gale blowing from the 
westward, it is difficult to get the big ships away. The old 
docks run out as fingers and the ships are able to get away 
more easily. The time cannot be far distant when the new 
docks may have to have quays thrust out as fingers in order 
to get the ships away. 

I have seen Southampton develop greatly. I was here 
when the population was only about eighty thousand ; it 
has grown enormously in the last forty years, and as Mr. 
Holford has said, it is the more interesting because of that 
development. We have no river frontage of our own, but 
there are ten acres alongside the pier from which we can 
look at the big ships. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to move a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Holford for his paper. (Applause. 

Mr. STEPHEN WILKINSON [F.]: In his speech Mr. 
Holford referred to the possibility of making an aerial trip 
above Southampton. Only about three weeks ago I had 
the pleasure of being invited by two members of the Blackpool 
Corporation to make an extended trip by plane. We started 


from Blackpool, and went by way of Hull, Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, Warsaw, Budapest, Vienna and Brussels, 
and back to London. The Professor spoke about the desir- 
ability of the closer proximity of aerodromes and the termini 
of the steamships. That will be extremely necessary. My 
tour of Europe showed that extraordinary progress has been 
made in the construction of aerodromes. We are miles 
behind. In every place the aerodrome was the last word, 
At the Templehof aerodrome, where I was three years ago. 
the booking hall was about the size of this room. Since 
then Hitler decided to demolish the buildings and greatly 
enlarge the aerodrome. It will cost hundreds of thousands. 
It was like a small railway station ; in the future it will be 
like a huge terminus. There are excellent aerodromes, too, 
at Munich and Warsaw, and the worst we landed at was 
Croydon. 

I should like to offer a few remarks, apart from this subject. 
on a matter to which the President referred. He said that 
public bodies were making efforts to employ private architects. 
I am very glad to hear it. As County Architect for Lan- 
cashire I have been responsible for work costing millions of 
pounds. Owing to the shortage of quantity surveyors I have 
put out over £200,000 worth of work. The Committee agreed 
to my recommendation, and two quantity surveyors, at Liver- 
pool and Manchester, have been entrusted with the work. 
I hope that the private practitioners will have a chance in 
connection with the enormous amount of public work which is 
being planned all over the country. I am myself in favour 
of it; I encourage it. Many architects were able to make 
an excellent living from the work which the Boards of Guar- 
dians required ; that work is being done now by the local 
authorities. I do not think that is right. I hope that the 
President and others will interest themselves in that matter, 
and that it will result in the employment of private practitioners 
to a greater extent. 

The vote of thanks was put to the meeting and carried 
with acclamation. 

In reply, Mr. HOLFORD said : It is extremely kind ot 
you to give such a generous hearing to the remarks of a com- 
plete stranger to Southampton. There are many here who 
must know Southampton better than I do, but it is possible 
that the observations of a stranger may be useful. I thank 
you very much. 
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Tue Iste or Wicnt. An infra-red photograph taken at an altitude of 18,000 ft. looking east. In the 

left. foreground is the narrow strip of mainland with Hurst Castle at its extremity. Across the water 

Yarmouth Pier is visible and the features of the coast line can be distinguished, including most prominently 

the Needles in the right foreground. Past Portsmouth Harbour the coast of the mainland can be traced 

to Selsey Bill, about 45 miles away. Beachy Head at the end of the next coastal sweep is about go miles 

away. Beyond, the Kent Coast is visible to a point 120 miles from the aeroplane, which was east of 
Poole Harbour. (The Times copyright photo.) 
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The Conference 


No one will ever know, perhaps, what Southampton 
people thought of the R.I.B.A., but there is no need 
to disguise what the R.I.B.A. thought of Southampton, 
because, after three such days of sunshine, instruction 
and entertainment, what can there be to say that is 
not good? In everyone’s opinion the Southampton 
Conference was one of the best there has been. It 
started well on Wednesday evening with a crowded 
friendly reception by the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
A.A. in the Chantry Hall, when Lt.-Col. R. F. 
Gutteridge, President of the Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight A.A., and Mrs. Gutteridge, supported by the 
President and Mrs. Thomas, received their visitors. 
The Chantry Hall has a small, pleasant garden of its 
own, which opens on to the garden of the Deanery, 
in which Canon R. B. Jolly, the Rural Dean and 
Rector of St. Mary’s, allowed the members of the 
conference to walk, and he himself explained the 
historical associations of the house and garden and 
showed its points of interest. Mr. Herbert Collins [A.] 
had arranged a small exhibition of photographs by 
members of the local photographic society showing 
buildings in the district and a good group of 
pictures of local architects’ work. There was also 
a number of drawings of rooms in the Queen Mary 


by Mr. P. D. Hepworth. 


In the course of the evening the President thanked 
the local society for their hospitality. “‘ These gatherings 
on the first night,” he said, *“* are among the pleasantest 
things in the whole of the conference programme.” 
Lt.-Col. Gutteridge, in his short reply, referred especially 
to Mr. Birkett, the conference Honorary Secretary, 
tower of strength.”” And so, with invocations to 
the weather to maintain the quality of its performance, 
the conference retired to bed. 


Although it is the central event in any conference 
and potentially the most important, the inaugural 
meeting is, perhaps, the most delicately balanced 
between success and failure of any. ‘The audience, if 
the day is fine, as it was at Southampton, is probably 
eager to set about its sight-seeing; it may be half 
composed of wives and daughters whose interest in 
architectural debate is only relative, and the meeting 
has a necessary burden of ceremony which can easily 
be oppressive to speakers, particularly when they are 
what a contemporary called ** energetic youngsters.” 
But whatever excuses there may be for a conference 
inaugural meeting to be disappointing, there was no 
disappointment at Southampton. After the Mayor’s 
welcome, the President said that he made no excuse for 
returning again to the subject which he had been 


1936 
drumming into his audiences in every corn: of the 
British Isles. His plea for the greater emplov: ent of 
architects is a proper presidential theme which provided 
an excellent opening to the meeting and the cou ‘erence. 


The two papers which followed, and which are reported 
in this number, were excellently attuned to the occasion, 
Mr. Jellicoe slyly admitted that if he had (oreseen 


that his remarks were to be so kindly received he might 
have dared to crack a few traditional heads or to aim 
his delicately barbed arrows more directly. But his 
** paper ” was full of keen wit and provocative, and he 


stoutly refused to be disemburdened of his seagull. 


Mr. Holford spoke to Southampton, a bigger and 
more important audience even than that gathered in 
the Chantry Hall. If the response in the local paper 
the next day is any indication there is good hope that 
his words will have effect. The papers and the dis- 
cussion provided as good a cross section through 
professional opinion, learning and personality as has 
yet been presented to the public. 


All Thursday afternoon there were visits to places within 
easy reach ofthe town. ‘These are described in following 
pages. In the evening the conference banquet was 
held on S.S. Asturias, lying in the docks. We could 
promenade the decks and shout “ steward” for our 
drinks, speak about companion ways and going below, 
and almost delude ourselves looking across the waters 
that we were really on holiday and would wake up 
next morning with our ship in some foreign port. 
Perhaps one year there will be a mid-Atlantic conference 
with our Canadian and U.S.A. confréres and _ the 
dream will come true. 


On Friday, from 9.30 until evening, the conference 
spread itself round the Isle of Wight to Salisbury, 
Winchester, Poole, Romsey and the Forest. The 
weather was less kind, but not unkind enough to spoil 
a perfect day. The party cruising round the Island 
had no rain until the very end, and that not enough to 
drive most people below. 


The last event was the Mayoral reception and dance 
on the Royal Pier, gay and appropriate, with an 
excellent floor, strawberries and cream by the bowlful 
(Hampshire, as the conference found, is one of the 
strawberry centres of England, which alone is reason 
enough for a conference there), a cabaret with a per- 
former who played tunes on a motor tyre pump and a 
rubber balloon, and torrents of summer rain pattering 
on the roof just to bring home to the conference how 
lucky it had been. 
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The Conference Banquet 


The Conference banquet was held on the evening of 
Thursday, 25 June, on the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s liner Asturias, lying in Southampton docks. 
The guests were received by the President and Mrs. 
Thomas and by Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. R. F. Gutteridge. 
During the evening music was played by the ship’s 
orchestra. At the conclusion of the banquet the guests 
were allowed to stay on the ship until midnight, and 
were able to enjoy the comfort and pleasures of the 
saloons and smoking-rooms and promenade the decks 
in the warm June night. 

After the loyal toasts, which were proposed by the 
President, the PRESIDENT proposed the toast of 
“The Borough of Southampton and the County of 
Hampshire.” He said :— 

Mr. Mayor, my lord Bishop, your worships, ladies 
and gentlemen, the toast is that of the Borough of 
Southampton and the County of Hampshire. I cannot 
think of a more appropriate setting in which to propose 
this toast than that of the dining-hall of a great liner in 
Southampton Harbour, because from its very earliest 
history Southampton has always been associated with 
ships and shipping ; from the time when it was the port 
of entry for trade with Normandy, through the years 
when the sailors from Genoa and the merchants from 
Venice brought the treasures of the east to our shores ; 
from the time when Southampton was the dockyard 
for the fleets of Henry VIII, down to this present year, 
when we saw that triumph of ship building the Queen 
Mary depart on her maiden voyage from Southampton. 
This has always been one of the great ports of a great 
seafaring nation. 

It is not only as a great port, however, that we regard 
Southampton. ‘To many of us it is the very threshold 
of romance and of adventure. It was from South- 
ampton in 1415 that Henry V sailed with his knights 
for the glorious field of Agincourt, and fifty years earlier 
it was the point of departure for the army which fought 
at Crécy. From this port the Mayflower sailed on her 
great adventure in 1620, and many who are here 
to-night left this port, some twenty years ago, for other 
fields. 

These are some of the thoughts that occur to one 
in presenting this toast of your town. We as architects 
think that Southampton has other claims, not only to 
our respect but to our homage. Not only does this 
town possess relics of its long and distinguished history 
in the fragments of its Castle, the Bargate, the Weigh 
House, Tudor House, and many other ancient fabrics 
which you know better than I do; it is the proud 
possessor of one of the finest Civic Centres in the country. 
And there is the new University College, and its new 
school buildings, with others about to be built ; these 
and its parks and open spaces show that the citizens of 


the present generation are in their way following the 
example of their distinguished ancestors. 

It is not enough for a city to rest upon the glories 
of its past, and upon the preservation of its ancient 
memorials. It seems to me that there are two ways 
in which it can look towards the future. Either, like 
some of the industrial cities of the North, by increasing 
the number of its warehouses and factories—increasing 
the wealth of some of its citizens and very little else— 
or by the creation of a fine town and by the erection 
of noble buildings. 

I am delighted to know that you propose to proceed 
with that portion of your Civic Centre which provides 
for an art gallery. In these democratic days we must 
look to the civic authorities to encourage and foster the 
love of the fine arts. In many public buildings up and 
down the country there are great blocks of stone left 
rough from the carver ; bare walls, obviously intended 
to be adorned with paintings and frescoes, that have 
been left, presumably, for a wealthier and more cul- 
tured generation to complete. ‘The reason is that many 
civic authorities in the great cities are afraid to confess 
to the ratepayers that they have spent public money 
on paintings and sculpture. 

Need they have this fear? My experience of many 
years of dealing with public authorities leads me to 
believe that there is a new spirit of pride arising in the 
citizens of this country, and that irrespective of party 
or class people will be only too ready to follow the 
advice of those who would lead in this direction. 

There is one other matter I want to refer to. 
Southampton has been for years the point of departure 
for troops engaged in foreign warfare ; it has also been 
the subject of hostile attack. We are delighted to 
know that Southampton, realising its national import- 
ance, is going to create an airport second to none in the 
kingdom. In proposing this toast I congratulate 
Southampton on the greatness it has already achieved 
and upon the evidence which we see that its citizens 
are determined that it shall be worthy of its distinguished 
past. 

With regard to the County of Hampshire, which is 
coupled with the town in this toast, we hope to-morrow 
to see some of its beauties. Very few of us have had 
this experience. Of all its beauties none exceeds that 
which has been erected by man to the glory of God. 

On behalf of the Royal Institute I wish to say 
that we are most grateful for the opportunity which 
has been afforded to us to hold our annual conference 
at Southampton. We shall carry away with us most 
pleasant memories of your wonderful docks, the great 
graving dock which we have visited, your fine public 
buildings and open spaces, and more than anything 
the glorious weather which you have provided. One 
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thing we shall always treasure—the warm hospitality 
which the citizens have shown to us. 

I ask you to rise and drink to the prosperity of 
the Borough of Southampton and the County of 
Hampshire, coupling with the toast the names of His 
Worship the Mayor of Southampton and His Honour 
Judge Barnard Lailey, K.C., Chairman of the 
Hampshire Quarter Sessions.” 

THE MAYOR OF SOUTHAMPTON (Alderman 
T. H. Sanders), replying to the toast, said :— 

Mr. President, my lord, your worships, ladies and 
gentlemen, one remark of your President had reterence 
to the fine weather which he said we had _ provided. 
Did he but know it, we were using the magic wand 
for other purposes than for your conference. The 
Southampton Harbour Board were to-day beating the 
bounds of their jurisdiction in Southampton Water, and 
we really ordered the fine weather for ourselves as well 
as for you! 

With reference to your visit to Southampton, we 
have been extremely pleased to have you here; we 
hope you have enjoved your visit, and trust that you 
may come again. In saying this I am sure that I am 
associated with all my colleagues on the Borough 
Council and with my fellow-townspeople. As Mayor I 
wish to say how happy we have been to receive you. 

We have much in Southampton that we hope will 
interest vou. Not only are we richly endowed with the 
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Blok by courtesy of * Architectural Design and Construction” 


New Hall, University College, Southampton, by Messrs. Gutteridge & Gutteridge 


relics of past centuries, but we have also some very 
fine examples of modern architectural art. I should 
like to refer particularly to that magnificent group of 
buildings which comprise the Civic Centre. We are 

and I think justifiably—proud of these fine buildings. 

They were conceived by that brilliant architect Mr. 
Berry Webber, and will stand as a permanent memorial 
to his genius. We have indeed much to thank the 
architectural profession for in this town, including the 
good work of the local architects. 

The President of the Hampshire Architectural 
Association, Col. Gutteridge, is following in his father’s 
footsteps. Mr. A. F. Gutteridge left us work at the 
Borough Hospital of which we are justly proud. It was 
built thirty years ago, but it is still one of the finest in 
the country. It is still, in my opinion, and in the opinion 
of others, absolutely up to date. 

It gives me especial pleasure to be able to respond 
to this toast, the subject of which I cannot leave without 
reference to the great service to the town in this con- 
nection of Sir Sydney Kimber. I feel I am right in 
saying that without his aid Southampton would not be 
the proud possessor of such a splendid administrative 
centre as we have. Undaunted by difficulties, Sir 


Sydney threw his heart and soul into the task of equip- 
ping the town to meet its ever-increasing necessities, 
and you have seen the triumphant result of his work. 

This is not the only result of the civic authority's 
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work for the town; other great schemes have been 
carried out or are in contemplation. ‘The Corporation 
owns great housing estates which I believe compare 
favourably with any others in the country. Indeed it is 
gratifying to know that Government departments look 
upon our schemes as models deserving of the careful 
consideration of other authorities contemplating similar 
works. 

In the realm of slum clearance Southampton is not 
behind. As quickly as circumstances permit unhealthy 
and cramped areas are being swept away, and in their 
place modern, hygienic buildings, incorporating the 
most modern architectural improvements, are arising. 

But with all this Southampton still retains the 
charm of other days. Beautiful examples of the 
architecture of the past are carefully preserved, and 
it is possible for visitors to see and compare the work of 
architects from the most remote time up to the present. 

1 do not propose to detain you longer, except to 
express my belief in the future of Southampton ; 
steadily but surely the town is advancing towards the 
fulfilment of her destiny. I am convinced that in the 
not far distant future Southampton will rank as one 
of the greatest towns in the country, and in that matter 
we shall have the help of the architectural and 
engineering professions. 

] thank you once more for your kind reception of 
this toast ; again I would assure you of the pleasure 
which your visit has given to the town, and I hope 
you will carry away the pleasantest memories of this 
occasion. 

JUDGE BARNARD LAILEY, K.C.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Mayor, my lord, ladies and gentlemen, | 
was most gratified when I learned that I was to be 
associated with the Mayor of Southampton, and that I 
should have the honour of replying for the County of 
Hampshire. 

With regard to the hopes of Southampton, my 
knowledge, as compared with that of the Mayor, is 
merely that of an outsider. I cannot profess to have 
the knowledge that he has. My association with 
Southampton, lasting some twenty years, is as compared 
with my connection with the R.I.B.A. but a mushroom 
growth. I cannot say that I have had the honour to 
design the Civic Centre, which I hope you have all 
seen, but I should like it to be known that I began my 
working life in a comparatively respectable protession ! 
For some ten years I was a civil engineer. I think I 
may venture to claim kinship with the R.I.B.A. I ask 
you to regard me with as much kindness as you can, 
as a kind of poor relation : one who may be described 
as a relation-in-law ! 

There was an occasion in the past when I was at 
the Bar when I held a brief for a firm of brewers one 
of whose horses came into collision with a bicycle, with 
results which were not too satisfactory to the cycle. No 
great harm was done, but in the course of the case 
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counsel against me made reference to the family life of 
the driver of the van, putting questions to him in order 
to establish his reputation—we all had to do something 
for our fees. I remember that the drayman was asked 
what was the first thing he did when he emerged from 
the contest, and his reply was, * I gave them one of our 
price lists.” ‘The incident did not happen in Hampshire ! 

I am very glad to be able to wish you good health, 
and to acknowledge that the health of Southampton is 
quite good. ‘The Southern Railway, the Cunard-White 
Star Line and other enterprises seem to be spending a 
few pence here with the result that Southampton is 
doing pretty well. Its importance seems to increase 
year in and year out. Once a week or so the town 
seems to be honoured by visits from royalty to inaugurate 
some new glory or to distribute some well-deserved 
honours. And I might also mention that they have 
rebuilt the County Court at Southampton—not before 
it was necessary ! 

It only remains for me to acknowledge on behalf 
of the county the very kind way in which you have 
received the toast of the town and county. 

THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER proposed the 
toast of “‘ The Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies.’’ His lordship said :— 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, in a certain 
place in which I speak from time to time it is the custom 
when a speaker rises about 6.30 to apologise for speaking 
at that late hour of the evening. What members of the 
House of Lords would say at the prospect of speaking 
at twenty minutes to eleven I cannot imagine. I must 
attempt, therefore, to confine my remarks within a 
reasonable space. 

This is a great opportunity for me because I am 
addressing an assembly of experts, but it is a dangerous 
thing for a layman to address a company of experts. 
It is dangerous for the layman, and it might be even 
more dangerous for the experts. I know well that when 
somebody gets up at a dinner to propose the toast of 
“ The Church ” he will make certain new discoveries, 
a certain number of commonplace statements, some of 
them. inaccurate, and he will conclude with a number 
of unworkable suggestions. ‘The whole will be seasoned 
with a few dry chestnuts, probably about bishops. 

You have put yourselves in a dangerous position 
by asking me to speak to-night, for I take an intelligent 
interest in architecture, and such as these are the most 
dangerous of all people. 

I often preach to soldiers and sailors, and some- 
times to doctors and lawyers, but I have never yet been 
called upon to preach a sermon to an assembly of 
architects. At last I have got my chance ! 

The architects of to-day have opportunities which 
have certainly not been theirs for two or three genera- 
tions. It is quite true that when we were children 
we were taught to venerate architects every time our 
attention was directed to *‘ the house that Jack built,” but 
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Housing in Southampton by Herbert Collins and #. G. Birkett 


we were apt to forget later the important part that 
architects had to play. We imagined that you drew a 
picture of a house or a church and that it would readily 
come into existence. To-day the architects in this 
country have got, I suppose, the greatest opportunities 
that they ever had. One sees rebuilding going on on 
all sides ; new towns are springing into existence, and 
we are sometimes told that our dwellings will have to 
be underground in the days to come to avoid the perils 
of the air. 

It would be possible to be critical of some of the 
buildings which have come into existence within the 


last few years, but I venture to say that the future of 


architecture is full of great hope. It is true that archi- 
tects do not always agree ; judges do not always take 
the same view, and occasionally bishops do not say 
the same thing. Wherefore I am not surprised to hear 
that architects differ also. 

But the majority of architects to-day have three 


or four clear ideals before them. ‘There is that of 


utility ; they build with a definite purpose. If they 
are building a factory they don’t try to disguise it so 
that it looks like a medieval town hall. If they are 
building a school they don’t try to make it look like a 
country house. 

Then there is the note of simplicity. I think that 


is the most remarkable feature of the architecture of 


our time. Stress is laid on line and mass and simplicity, 
and most modern architecture is impressive on that 
account. Attention is being paid, too, to suitability, 
I mean that buildings are being put in the right places. 
A building which might be thoroughly suitable in a 
town could be an eyesore in the countryside, and 
architects must sometimes have real trouble with clients 
in inducing them to spend their money on_ buildings 
suitable to their environment. 

We see architects working in different directions, 
but all actuated by the principles I have mentioned. 
Some people will say that architects are striving for 
originality. Well, I believe that modern architecture, 
especially that of the past few years, is original, but it 
is unreasonable to expect that every house or shop or 
building should have a unique and special character 
of its own. If you aimed at originality of that kind 
you would have something like a nightmare. 

We hear about the Surrealist Exhibition. I have 
seen some of the pictures, and I am told that the aim is 
to paint things not as they see them but what is in their 
sub-consciousness. If architects tried to do that they 
might be original, but their buildings would never rise 
more than a foot or two above the earth and would not 
stand for more than a year or two! 

When I see it stated that architects ought to aim 
at beauty in their buildings I venture to question the 
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statement. Where you get a building that has been 
erected for use you get a rather striking beauty, as I 
think you do, especially in certain lights, in the case 
of the great power station at Battersea. In building 
qa great civic centre, or a church or a country house 
there may be both beauty and dignity if it is done with 
simplicity. 

Now | have really and genuinely come to “ lastly.” 
[have one final word. It is with the greatest pleasure 


that I propose the toast of * The Royal Institute of 


British Architects and its Allied Societies.” This great 
Institute and its allied societies are doing much for 
architecture in this country. They are raising the whole 
standard of it, and are encouraging—I am quite sure 
of this—the younger architects, and helping them with 
their new ideas. 

We have a splendid heritage of building in the past : 
we must not only preserve that heritage but see that we 
hand down a new heritage, bearing the impress of our 
own time, having strength and beauty, dignity and 
simplicity, which will appeal to the generations which 
will come after us, and which will enable them to feel 
that we have left them things which are indeed of beauty 
and a joy for ever. 

LT.-COL. R. F. GUTTERIDGE (President, Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association), replying 
to the toast of the R.I.B.A., said :— 

Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, my lord Bishop, your 
worships, ladies and gentlemen, I think my feelings 
to-night are in sympathy with those of the small boy 
who, when called upon to give a quotation, said, 
“Necessity is the mother of indigestion.” I feel that 
such a gathering as this must be unique in the annals 
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of the Royal Institute. It must be the first time in the 
history of the Institute that its members have ever 
floated. 

On behalf of the Royal Institute and its allied 
societies I tender to you, my lord Bishop, and to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, our deepest thanks for the able 
words in which you have put this toast this evening, 
and for the way you have received it. May I say we 
sometimes wish we had clients who were as appreciative 
of our problems as the Bishop has shown himself to be. 
I should like, for the benefit of the many guests who 
have honoured us by their presence here to-night, to 
thank your lordship for what you have said concerning 
the Institute and the allied societies. 

The Institute has its headquarters in London and 
the allied societies are scattered throughout the British 
Empire. In Great Britain and Ireland we _ have 
twenty-four allied societies and a number of small bodies, 
the chapters. ‘These twenty-four allied societies have 
their representatives sitting in London in the counsels 
of the Royal Institute, and I should like to point out 
that every member of the allied societies can in due 
course have the pleasure and privilege of sitting in 
counsel and sharing in the work with confréres all over 
the country. It is a privilege I esteem most highly. 

I should like to say that when one goes to Portland 
Place as from the provinces one is treated as a confrére ; 
the question of London and the provinces never arises. 

I should like again to thank you, my lord, for the 
kindly things you have said about the Royal Institute, 
and you, ladies and gentlemen, for the way in which 
you have received the toast. On behalf of the Institute 
and the allied societies, I thank you. 


Garage at Southampton, by Eric Brown 
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Romsey Abbey 
From a photograph by W. R. Kay, exuibited at the Chantry Hall 
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The Visits on Thursday Afternoon, 25 June 


vISIT A. TO SOUTHAMPTON AND DOCKS 

[his was in the nature of an amphibian tour. ‘The party, 
consisting of about one hundred, set out in three coaches from 
the Civic Centre. We proceeded out of Southampton alone 
Hill Lane. passing a long line of villa residences looking rather 
old-fashioned and lumpy in comparison with modern ideas. 
Apparently the object was to show us a new school for girls. 
No halt was made but the impression was of an attractive lay- 
out and symmetrical planning in what can be termed a 
“School Style * in plain brick tile roof and good proportion 
windows. 

The return to the docks was via the Winchester road, which 
reveals a charming approach through open public park right 
up to the main street. Continuing down the street, we pass 
the ancient gateway known as the Bar—it certainly has been 
to traffic, so they have pulled down the buildings on one side 
io by-pass it. The gateway looks a little sad to-day, standing 
in the unfinished clearing. Below Bar one notices some 
rather pretentious building of the period of George V, but 
the charm of the segmental windows of the Dolphin Hotel 
evoked a murmur of approval. Town Quay forms the end 
of the street, and turning left we proceeded to the docks. 

We descended from our coaches just before 3 o’clock and 
walked through the docks to our steamer ; on the way men 
were clearing up the debris after a fire. Some _ buildings 
standing near which had caught fire, had external walls of 
matchboarding on studs with matching inside which had not 
been burnt. Apparently the burning of the outer layer of 
wood charred the inner and gave protection. 

On board the Medina we steamed down the water to 
Netley. Netley Hospital, with its numerous turrets, rising 
above deep green foliage, seemed rather Indian in character. 
We heard the story that the wards face north and the corridor 
south, the plans of a hospital for Singapore having been sent 
tothe wrong place. Netley Fort is visible from the shore, but 
the Abbey is hidden in the woods. Beyond the hospital are 
large containers for oil, also on the Calshot side. Rumour 
speaks of further development in this direction. 

We turned off Netley for the trip back to our starting point, 
where we saw the long floating dock that has been 
bought by a foreign country. Further up we passed _ the 
Strathmore, looking smart with new paint, and as a contrast in 
appearance, the Majestic, which has been sold for breaking up. 
Continuing our way, we drew near an immense pile, looking 
in the distance like a new hotel ; however, it turned out to be 
the flour mill of J. Rank. Our objective was the new wonder 
of the docks, the King George the Fifth Graving Dock ; it is 
almost invisible as one approaches, save for some long, low 
sheds. By the entrance to the dock is the power house, of 
good proportion but finished with an unfortunate treatment 
of the hipped ends and two large stock pattern ventilators 
of not very pleasing outline. The building is of brick and 
tile roof and stone dressings, evidence of an engineer's con- 
ception of what these should be. 

The machinery inside is worth a much longer study than we 
were able to give. The depth of the power house is the same 
as the dock, about 60 ft. ; the electric motors are at ground 
level, and by vertical shafts turn the pumps 60 ft. below, the 
reason being that if the lower part were flooded the power 


plant would not be affected, the control desk on a raised 
platform with its different coloured lights for valve control is a 
marvellous piece of engineering. 

The dock itself is 1,200 ft. by 135 ft. wide and 60 ft. deep, 
the depth of water 45 ft. The dock gate, 135 ft. by 30 ft. 
wide, is interesting, being a hollow iron tank that is so weighted 
that it just does not float, it slides into a recess at right-angles 
to the length of the dock into what is almost a miniature dock 
in itself, A last point is that the whole of the water in the 
dock, some 358,000,000 gallons, can be pumped out in four 
hours by the four main pumps in the power house. 

We found the coaches waiting for us and left the docks, 
passing through No. 8 gateway recently erected ; its appearance 
is rather thin with so miniature a clock over the archway that 
it looks like a wrist-watch, 

Finally. a word of thanks to the excellent guides. to the 
Southern Railway, and the partys’ leader, Mr. C. J. Haig. 

C. 


Houses, Bath Square, Old Portsmouth 
by R. A. Thomas, F.R.I B.A. 
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VISIT B, TO WINCHESTER 


Aiter three short nights of disturbed rest and two crowded 
very long days in Hampshire, and having returned north to 
the more restful and peaceful occupation of private practice, 
I feel that the most greedy student of architecture, or the most 
enthusiastic tourist, could not have done more in the short 
space of time without suffering to some extent from archi- 
tectural indigestion, due not to the quality of the fare but 
rather to the quantity and richness of the feast. 

The journey from Southampton Civic Centre to Winchester 
is not a long one, but during the journey our leader, Mr. H. S. 
Sawyer, in the able manner of an accomplished guide, incited 
our imagination by tales of the ancient British town of Win- 
chester known now as St. Catherine’s Hill, at the foot of which 
a bye-pass road of some five miles in length is now in course of 
construction. This hill presently came into view, showing 
clearly the new road cutting deep into its side, and with its 
small bunch of trees on the top marking the site of St. Cath- 
erine’s Chapel, and the lines of the ancient breastworks still 
plainly visible. Next we passed by the plain wooden cross 
erected on the side of the road, marking as it does the passing 
of thousands of troops along this road in the early days of the 
Great War from Aldershot to Southampton, the port of 
embarkation. 

We were now on the ouskirts of Winchester and, passing the 
Hospital of St. Cross (a famous charitable institution, where, 
since the time of King Stephen, the wayfarer may receive 
bread and beer for the asking), we turned into Kingsgate 
Street and alighted at the entrance gateway to the college, 
where our leader handed us over to Mr. T. D. Atkinson, 
architect to the college, and to the Dean and Chapter of the 
cathedral. 

Passing through the gateway, one enters the Great War 
Memorial Cloister by Sir Herbert Baker, erected to the 
memory of Old Wykehamists. Proceeding to the College 
Meads, we heard, instead of the musical strain of the college 
song, “* Dulce Domum,”’ which is sung at the close of summer 
term, the metallic notes of poinards, as two boys were engaged 
in duel under the instruction of the sergeant. In fact, there 
was altogether a war-like spirit abroad, preparations were 
being made on all sides, for on the morrow was not the Win- 
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chester-Eton cricket match to open? This dist: 
not, however, prevent us from admiring the restfi! 
the Meads, with its stately old elms, and the 
traditional flint walls with tile pitched copings, 
perfect setting to the college buildings, of whi 
school, with its bronze statue of William of W\ 
founder of the college, over the entrance, is 
example. 

A brief peep at the Chantry Chapel, Cloisters a 
Chapel brought us to the Chamber Court, with its open porch, 
where formerly the washing trough for the whole of the s: holars, 
numbering about seventy, was provided by the founde) 

Leaving the college, we passed by the beautifully laid-out 
informal gardens at the foot of the old castle wall. and some 
of us felt thankful that such beauty as we found here in the 
ancient remains does appear to grow out of the ground and 
form a part of the natural landscape ; there is nothing here 
which lightly touches the ground like the seagulls. is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. Winchester has stood the test 
of time and will no doubt give joy to succeeding generations 
after some of the birdlike creations of to-morrow have become 
extinct. 

Nor could one on approaching and entering the cathedral 
fail to be impressed by briefly reflecting on the history of this 
town and its cathedral. The early Bishops of Winchester 
were men of marked attributes and left the imprint of their 
work and teaching indelibly stamped in the nation’s art and 
religious and scholastic institutions. The vigour displayed in 
the architecture of the cathedral in each successive style is a 
legacy of the sincerity of these great men, extending as it does 
over a period of some five hundred years, dating from the 
eleventh century. Of the Saxon work built on the site of the 
early Roman church little remains to be seen in the fabric. 

The main architectural feature, and one which we are led 
to believe caused bewilderment and consternation in the minds 
of the churchgoers of the period, is the bold and not very 
understandable transformation of Bishop Wakelin’s Norman 
nave to Perpendicular by Bishop Wykeham ; this work was 
not achieved by entire demolition, but by encasing the Norman 
piers, replacing the Norman arch with Gothic vaulting and 
remodelling the clerestory windows. 

Although this transformation of the nave is interesting and 
well done, many will agree that there is a certain disappoint- 
ment that the Norman nave was not left in its original state. 
It is certainly with relief that one finds the remarkably fine 
work in the transepts escaped the fate which no doubt they 
would have shared with the nave had Wykeham lived long 
enough to complete his plans. 

The cathedral is so full of interest that it is only possible 
to touch very briefly in this short impression on a small part 
of all we saw and learned at high speed from our able con- 
ductor. We seemed not to miss anything from the crypts 
upwards, including the shrine of the patron saint, St. Swithun, 
which reposes in the retro-choir ; at the foot of the shrine is 
the tomb of Bishop Godfrey Lucy, who reconstructed the 
eastern part of the church to provide space for the pilgrims 
who journeyed to St. Swithun’s Shrine. 

Leaving the cathedral, we made for Broadway, where we 
were welcomed by the Mayor and Mayoress at Abbey House, 
the official residence, on the site of St. Mary’s Abbey, where 
tea and a short rest was much enjoyed by all the pilgrims 
before returning to Southampton for the banquet. 
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The draughtsmen’s office at the Ordnance Survey 


VISIT D, TO THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OFFICE 


On the face of things the visit to the Ordnance Survey 
Office looked less interesting and exciting than some of the 
other attractions on the afternoon of 25 June, but if my com- 
panions set out with the preconceived ideas which were in my 
mind we certainly came away very much better informed and, 
indeed, impressed with the activities of the Survey Office. 
This word ** office *? was responsible for a large part of my mis- 
conception. I have frequently passed the dignified building 
in London Road and visualised it as being occupied by a few 
sleepy draughtsmen, accurately but nevertheless leisurely 
adding a cottage here, a new road there, and sometimes even 
a whole new estate to the Standard Ordnance Sheets in 
order to bring them up to date. This erroneous idea was soon 
dissipated upon entering the premises. The place belies its 
name. It is not an office at all, but a large factory, and 
judging by the building works in hand an increasing factory 
of many departments. 


We were received! in the library by Col. A. B. Clough, who 
kindly gave us a general idea of the routine of the office before 
we were conducted round the various departments. The 
library, with its interesting old maps and other exhibits, 
reminded us that the Royal Engineers are responsible for 
the Ordnance Department, and the memorial windows 
recalled to memory those maps, of which the chief features 
were trenches and barbed wire, which were produced by the 
Department during the War. 


The drawing office was the first and only part of the 
premises which resembled in any way my preconceived idea 
of what we were to see, though the leisureliness was com- 
pletely absent. Here we were reminded that the draughts- 
men were working on material supplied by field parties 
centred at London, Edinburgh and Bristol. This part of the 
organisation is typical of the service in that the survey parties 
are never seen, or at least I have never seen one, and the 
work is nevertheless constantly in progress. I suppose we 
all knew that drawings had to be converted into prints by 
some means or other, but we were not prepared for the many 
processes by which the finished article was produced on the 
premises. 

The photograph department which copies the original 
drawing is the joy of the old-fashioned photographer, the 
nightmare of the “‘ snapshotter.” Vast plates are made on 
the premises and used wet ; the camera is Brobdingnagian, 
being a large room in which one may walk about with ease, 
and the enormous lenses were fixed in one wall to copy the 
plans which had been carefully prepared in the drawing 


office. After this point the office recedes and the factory 
takes its place, and the plans are printed, mounted and folded 
by large complicated and noisy machines, each one being 
responsible for its particular bit of line and colour which are 
necessary to make the complete and accurate maps used by 
a surprising variety of people from the architect to the ramblcr. 


In one department where it was difficult to be heard 
through the noise of the machines I noticed a cuckoo clock. 
No valid reason for its presence was forthcoming, but I 
suspected that a long-suffering owner retired it to the only 
place he could think of where its voice, however insistent, 
could never be heard. 


We are indebted to the Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey for his kindness in allowing the visit to take place, 
to Col. Clough for receiving us, and to everyone on the 
premises, who took an obvious pride and delight in explaining 
the details of their particular portion of the organisation 
which produces the Ordnance Sheets which we know so 
well. 


VISIT E, TO THE CIVIC CENTRE 


Civic Centre. Who was the creature that labelled with 
that horrid word the charming group of buildings designed, 
but as yet only two-thirds executed by Mr. Berry Webber ? 
No one hinted that he had acted as godfather as well as 
architect. Mr. Coon, of Toronto, was fairly positive that 
those awful words did not originate in the U.S.A. Someone 
thought that they might be an official translation of a com- 
pound German word. Many asked what other designation 
could cover municipal buildings, law courts, concert hall 
and museum. It happens that a cinema close by is named the 
Forum. That word, after all, has a long pedigree ; there was 
a forum in Winchester hundreds of years before the West 
Saxons discovered Hamtun. 


Mr. Berry Webber, a fine long fellow, conducted a party of 
between thirty and forty over his buildings. He assured us 
that the dock in the Recorder’s Court was most comfortable, 
that the blue chairs in the council chamber fitted all coun- 
cillors and all aldermen, that the Coroner was kept busy in 
his new court, thanks to visitors as well as residents introducing 
business, that the delightful stone facing came from Painswick, 
that the grilles in the campanile were to prevent seagulls 
roosting among the bells, and the grilles below the windows of 
the ground and first floors added to the comfort of the sparrows, 
which nested behind them, that the prawns, and crabs on the 
caps in the council chamber were to remind the council that 
Southampton rules the waves, and many other items of orni- 
thological, architectural and general interest. He modestly 
furnished a deputy to lead the way up some hundreds of steps 
to the top of the campanile. The climbing party limited 
itself to five members and one lady, Mrs. A. J. Shaw. The 
panorama was extra special—probably no town can supply 
so many trees, and so much shipping as Southampton. Then 
all the bells clanged in succession, and finished up with a 
perfectly deafening verse of a hymn. So down we went, 
satisfied that visit E was second to none in three dimensions 
and noise. Our only regret was that no visit at a future con- 
gress could include the Houses of Parliament in Rhodesia. 


HASTWELL GRAYSON. 
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VISIT F, TO SOUTHAMPTON AIRPORT 

The afternoon of Thursday was hot and sultry, and South- 
ampton and Winchester, charming towns as they are, can 
become oppressive in such weather, and those of us who, 
with Sir Ian MacAlister, were sufficiently air-minded to select 
this visit had every reason to congratulate ourselves on a 
fortunate choice. A motor run to Swaythling, a. stroll 
through large, cool hangars, a good tea in the open air and, 
crowning glory, a flight over the town struck us all as being 
an unusually pleasant way of spending the afternoon—and 
not only pleasant but remarkably interesting, both to those 
to whom it was fresh and particularly perhaps to those who 
had been mixed up with aeroplanes and aerodromes during 
the war. ‘To see the same 100-foot Belfast trusses still standing 
that were put up in 1917 when the airport was an American 
erection and assembly station ; to hear the old slang—props, 
chords, lift, joy-sticks, variable air-screws, radial engines, 
rotary engines, D.H.gs, Avros, single-seater fighters, high-wing 
monoplanes, and what not; to watch fitters and erectors, 
looking exactly as they did twenty years ago, climbing about 
machines with what appears amazing nonchalance to us 
who still think that flying and flying machines are rather 
marvellous ; and finally to see the big, four-engined, fourteen- 
seater D.H. machine that was to take us on our flights circle 
round and make a perfect three-point landing after its one 
hour’s flight from Jersey ; all this seemed a very good way of 
spending a summer afternoon. 

The airport is owned by the Corporation, and is used, 
among other purposes, by Jersey Airways and the Super- 
marine Aviation Works, Ltd., who rent space from the 
Corporation. From the planning point of view the airport 
is not remarkable. Four 200-ft. by 100-ft. hangars in pairs, 
with tarmac between and in front, face the landing field, 
and on the other side of the service road behind are placed 
administration buildings, offices, workshops and a_refresh- 
ment-room. While we had our tea we enjoyed the back 
view of a hangar and thought with regret of the green field 
on the other side where machines were constantly arriving 
and taking off, and how nice it would be to see them. Pro- 
fessor Holford and Mr. Jellicoe would both agree that this 
should be so, as indeed it is in many post-war aerodromes at 
home and abroad. 
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The equipment of the airport is complete, and Mir. L, F. 
-avne, the airport manager, took great troubl- io point 
it all out. A neon tube beacon which can be seen tor 18 miles 
stands on the corner of one of the hangars and _ {lashes the 


station sign—S.N.:; dot dot dot, dash dot—every three 
seconds during the night. The buildings carry red obstruction 
lights, and the field is outlined by orange lights spaced 100 
vards apart, while landing lights of one and a quaricr million 


candle-power stand on either side of the field to assist in night 
landings. ‘There are the usual wind indicators, and a wireless 
direction finder which sounded simple enough when explained 
by Mr. Payne but has become much more difficult since, 


Last of all came the flights, the machines being those norm- 
ally used in the Jersey air service ; one a fourteen-seater, and 
the other a_ twin-engine, seven-seater, D.H. Dragon, the 
engines, incidentally, being those that took the Mollisons 
across the Atlantic. Undoubtedly all architects and town and 
regional planners should fly. We were up for periods of 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and in that time flew thirty miles, 
and it is certain that we came down with a clearer idea of the 
town and its surroundings than could have been obtained 
from hours on the ground. Before leaving Sir Ian Mac- 
Alister thanked Mr. S. A. Gulliford, who conducted the 
party, and Mr. Payne for providing us with so fascinating 


an afternoon, and he put into words the sentiments of all of 


us who had come on this visit. 
Eric JARRETT. 


Wimborne Minster 
From a drawing by H. C. Cart de Lafontaine 
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The Tours on 


TOUR No. I: TO PORTSMOUTH AND ROUND 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


The prospect of an entire day without the necessity for 
studying any architectural monuments at all attracted nearly 
eighty members of the Conference to take part in this cruise, 
which the writer of this note had not taken in its entirety for 
over forty years, his general impression at the end being the 
same, namely, that it becomes a little tedious, and that except 
at certain outstanding points the island scenery viewed from 
the sea is not wildly exhilarating. Sleeping forms in the saloon 
supported this statement. We took the cruise turning to the 
west on leaving Southampton Water, which it was a relief 
to find no longer harboured a line of derelict liners. Instead 
one could study a host of distinctly modern private steam or 
motor yachts and a nest of the latest flying-boats looking 
exactly like dolphins with forked tails cocked up into the air. 


The first view of the island led one to fear that it had been 
subjected to a ribbon development of jerry-building along its 
coast line, but this was a pardonable error, due to the establish- 
ment of a considerable bungalow town a little way to the 
west of Cowes, but thereafter development did not seem to 
exceed what one would naturally expect. The outstanding 
impression of the trip must surely be the rounding of the 
Needles backed by the great wall of chalk, the lines of which 
our announcer (who was exceedingly good at his job) happily 
remarked “‘ might have been drawn by an architect.’ It 
was after passing this point that we became aware of the 
triumphant cries of Mr. Jellicoe’s seagulls as they carried off 
the golf balls they had appropriated from the players, who 
could be distinctly seen breasting their way from hole to hole 
along the crest of the down. 


Beyond Freshwater the Downs have been rather scarred 
by a line drawn by the hand of the road-engineer, which we 
hope will be softened in time by Nature. Farther on still 
another impression left on one’s mind was the wonderful 
colour of the sea off St. Catharine’s Head lighthouse. This, 
however, was missed by the first ‘‘ hungry forty ”’ (another 
of our announcer’s phrases), who were busy in the saloon. 


From this point the weather slowly deteriorated, which 
detracted to some extent from the beauty of the island. The 
announcer roused our speculation as to whether we should 
be in time to see the Bremen off Ryde on her way to New York. 
We did see her afar off, though as a matter of fact she really 
was the Europa on her way to Bremen. Off Southsea the 
announcer gave us the opportunity of landing, but one 
glance was enough, and not a soul stirred. This was a 
compliment that pleased the authorities, who had arranged 
to take us for a run up Portsmouth Harbour, and it must have 
saved us nearly half-an-hour’s delay on the return journey. 


The harbour was most interesting, and it appeared to be 
strongly held by representatives of friendly Powers, the British 
vessels being relegated to docks and basins. One remarkable 
modern ship, however, was to be seen, while it was also inter- 
esting to note that the Hood is evidently still one of our “* show ” 
cruisers, though goodness knows how many years ago she 
was built. 


From this point there was not a great deal to record, and 
repose in several cases became the order of the day. But we 
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must not close without a tribute to the energy, activity and 
ingenuity of the quoit players who entertained us from time 
to time throughout the day. It was not too easy for the 
onlookers to determine the method of scoring, that is to say, 
whether an ace was awarded when the quoit successfully found 
its way into the sea or on to the peg. At any rate, the results 
were much the same whichever method of computation was 
adopted. 
P. W. Lovey 


TOUR No. II: TO ROMSEY, STONEHENGE, 
SALISBURY AND BRAEMORE 

This tour of some 80 miles through some of the most 
beautiful scenery of Hampshire and Wiltshire had been 
carefully worked out to make the most of every minute. 
Yet it is scarcely necessary to record that the inevitable 
stragglers occasioned the inevitable dislocations of the time 
table, notwithstanding the tactful shepherding of Mr. Ingalton 
Sanders and his energetic local confréres. This, however, 
only served to disclose the excellent staff work of the Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association, for at every 
threat of difficulty an alternative plan slipped smoothly into 
its place. 


But we had more for which to thank our thoughtful hosts 
than a duly flexible time table. The tour itself was a veritable 
series of panoramas which could not possibly have been 
fortuitous. 


The transition from the thickly wooded meadows of the 
valley of the Test to the open, widespread vistas of rolling 
downland in which Stonehenge and Salisbury are set was 
no less striking than the change from the red tile roofs of 
Romsey and the Hampshire farms to the almost universal 
thatch over the cob and chalk pisé walls of Amesbury and the 
three Wallops—Upper, Middle and Nether—were ever such 
charming hamlets so incongruously styled? Then after the 
intriguing streets of Salisbury the scene swept back to the 
scattered timber cottages of Fordingbridge and the Forest. 


But most striking of all was the architectural panorama 
which had been selected for us. Stonehenge took us back 
into the misty period long before the dawn of historv. 
Then, after a jump of some 3,000 years, to the beautiful oid 
Saxon church of Braemore, with its herringbone flint walls 
and typical ‘long and short” quoins. A little later is 
Romsey, mainly Norman, but with a crucifix given by Canute 
and an early Saxon stone Rood cut on an outside wall, merci- 
fully preserved from the iconoclasts of different ages by a 
wooden building on the site of the long dismantled abbey 
cloisters. 


The last scene in the ecclesiastical panorama was Salisbury— 
a fitting climax. 

But to a large party working to a strict time table the 
most interesting of visits can be made or marred by the 
cicerone. In this respect we were more than fortunate. 
Guides are born, not made, and in every instance we had the 
advantage of one who not only knew his structure down to 
the smallest detail, and loved it, but was able to draw atten- 
tion concisely to all its most interesting features without 
wasting a word, yet missing nothing, and at the same time 
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to weave into his discourse word pictures which made history 
a living reality. 

At Romsey the Rector, Mr. W. P. Corban, after describing 
how he had, during his 14 years’ tenure, been able to sweep 
away the disfiguring pitch pine, brass and, as he termed it, 
*‘ other Early Victorian ecclesiastical rubbish,” leaving the 
old abbey as its builders left it, delighted us with the pithy 
advice that “the best way to furnish an old church is to 
empty it.” Another interesting point was the fact that an 
example can be found at Rouen of the pierced tympana of 
the arcade arches at Romsey, generally considered to be unique 
in Norman work. He suggested that both were the work of 
the same mason, possibly brought over by Henry of Blois, 
Bishop of Winchester, for his work at Romsey, and that they 
represented a novel feature which failed to become popular. 

At Stonehenge the Office of Works guide had, of course, 
a smaller picture to paint, but his colours were so vivid 
and arresting that it was almost necessary to use force to drag 
away his groups of questioners down to the waiting coaches. 

It would be pleasant to describe the leafy route along the 
banks of the sleepy winding Avon, the high hedges bright 
with dog roses and sweet with honeysuckle, and so under 
the towering, wooded bluff of Old Sarum into Salisbury. 
But the editor, like Mr. Ingalton Sanders, is behind me, 
and I must not dwell on the lunch in the cool old inn (or even 
the iced lager after driving 50 miles behind motor coaches, 
with apparently all the Wiltshire roads under repair). We 
must hurry into the cathedral. There we had surely the 
prince of guides. It is not too much to say that no one in 
the large party willingly missed a single word of the brilliant 
and charming description of the glories of Salisbury with 
which Mr. Messenger, the cathedral ‘clerk of works,” 
delighted us; nor will any of his hearers ever forget it. 
Illumined by flashes of dainty wit, poking delicious and 
irreverent fun at all and sundry, from deans to architects, 
there was throughout that deep unashamed love of his Salis- 
bury, which as one or two of us happened to know had 
induced him nearly 30 years ago to relinquish for it the 
position of a War Office architect. 

That the Rector of the Saxon church at Braemore, Canon 
Allen, could hold our attention after Mr. Messenger at 
Salisbury is eloquent proof of his skill; but his subject was 
certainly inspiring. Standing with the angular Saxon 
lettering deeply cut in the arch stones behind him the centuries 
dropped away easily enough, and his stories of early things 
became very close and real. 

Tea at Fordingbridge overlooking the Avon—it was too wet 
on the lawns owing to a fierce thunder shower which, 
mirabile dictu, had begun as we entered Salisbury Cathedral 
and ceased as we left—and a drive back to Southampton 
through the New Forest brought to a close a very full and a 
very memorable day. 


Percy J. WALDRAM 


TOUR No. III: TO THE NEW FOREST, WIMBORNE, 
POOLE, BOURNEMOUTH AND LYNDHURST 
On Friday, the 26th, some members went for a trip round 

* the island,’ others went to Salisbury and Ringwood, while a 

third party spent a delightful day in the New Forest with stops 

at various places en route. 
By some unexampled feat this party managed to get well 
on the way in a particularly speedy motor coach before 
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scheduled time, and thus eluded some of our loc.! cuides 
but a halt at the Teacup Inn for light refreshn: of the 
“dry variety” rectified this unusual error and cave an 
opportunity of studying New Forest farms and flo close 
quarters. 

The next stop was made at Wimborne, a com; )atively 
unspoiled old country town with some good eighteent!:--century 
work still remaining. At the Minster the Rector (Pr: )-ndary 


Keith) gave a brief history of the origin and history of the 


church which was a model of brevity, clarity and wii. The 
foundation of this religious community dates from St. Cuth- 
burga, sister of King Ina of the West Saxons, who founded a 


nunnery here, and some two centuries later King lihelred 
was buried in the church. 

Like many other churches of the period Wimborne was 
destroyed by the Danes, and the only relic of this period is a 
large Saxon chest hollowed out of a tree trunk. When it was 
rebuilt it became a “‘ secular” community—a college took the 
place of the abbey, and a dean and canons replaced the 
abbess. As a Royal Free Chapel Wimborne continued for 
nearly five centuries as a college, and was subject only to the 
King, who likewise appointed the canons, who were almost 
without exception Royal Chaplains. Lady Margaret, the 
mother of Henry VII, established a charity of which one of 
the provisions was that the priest was to be continually 
resident and ‘**to teach grammar to all comers.’ Later 
Queen Elizabeth, in answer to a petition, granted the greater 
part of the property, of which the church had been possessed 
(and had subsequently lost at the dissolution), to the 
parishioners : it was vested in twelve governors, who were 
also granted spiritual jurisdiction. Most of these special 
privileges were abolished in 1846, though the estates are still 
in the hands of twelve governors. 


The actual building is of many periods from the Norman 
work of the tenth century down to 1855-57, when the clerestory 
of the nave was rebuilt. 


On leaving Wimborne our route got a little confused, but 
after a slight detour through Poole the Haven Hotel at Sand- 
banks was reached. Much interest was displayed and various 
comments made on the development which is rapidly trans- 
forming this part of the coast, but the hotel and lunch both 
met with approval. 

After lunch the men of the party went to inspect Messrs. 
Carter’s tile works at Poole, under the guidance of Mr. Cyril 
Carter and some of his co-directors, who took them round the 
grinding mills, mixing rooms, moulding and drying sheds, 
presses and kilns, and kindly explained the process of manu- 
facture from start to finish. In the meantime the ladies had 
seen the pottery works and spent some time (and a little cash) 
in the showrooms, where the whole party reassembled, and 
was later entertained to tea by our hosts. Before leaving for 
Bournemouth and Southampton the President (Mr. Percy 
Thomas) expressed our thanks to Messrs. Carter for their 
kindness and hospitality. 

In the evening members and their friends were the guests of 
the Mayor and Corporation of Southampton at a reception 
and dance on the Royal Pier, and spent the concluding evening 
of the conference in a thoroughly enjoyable manner, with a 
good band and generous hospitality, which proved a fitting 
conclusion to a meeting which was one of the most successful 
of the long series of the R.I.B.A. annual gatherings. 


BH. 
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The south side of the group facing King’s College showing the new office windows inserted 
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on the second floor 


THE OLD LIBRARY AND SCHOOLS BUILDING 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


An Account of their Conversion to New Uses 
Architects : Stanley Hall & Easton and Robertson [FF.] 


The group of buildings comprising the two courts 
which lie to the north of King’s College have in the past 
served a variety of uses, but in recent years, until its 
removal to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s new building, the 
Lniversity Library filled the whole, having gradually 
crowded out the other University departments and 
faculties which once had homes there. Some of these, 
such as the University Offices and Council Rooms and 
the Law School, have now returned ; others, such as the 
Divinity and Arts Schools, have been given permanent 
homes elsewhere. 

The architectural history of the buildings is too long 
and complicated to be told in detail. Part of the land 
on which they stand was the first to be given to the 
University in 1278. The buildings themselves, which 
date from all periods since the fourteenth century, 


include parts of the old and first court of King’s which 
stood where the Western of the two existing courts is 
now. ‘The entrance gateway is the original gate to the 
court. Subsequent buildings are by Steven Wright, 
C. R. Cockerell, whose contribution is probably the 
most remarkable, Sir Gilbert Scott and J. L. Pearson. 
The whole is a mixed lot of Gothic, Renaissance, neo- 
erec and Gothic Revival work containing much that is 
nondescript but also much good building which hitherto 
has been almost unknown even to those who know 
Cambridge well. 

With the rapid growth of the library in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the demand lor more 
shelf space led to the gradual obscuring of architectural 
features and finally to such congestion that the original 
character of many rooms was largely lost. Freed from 
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In the Dome Room (1718-19) the bookcases have been converted 
into cupboards 


their incubus of books the rooms have been enabled, 
under Mr. Murray Easton’s skilful control, to revert to 
something like their original conditions and in some 
cases to their original uses. It is worth noting that 


60 tons of woodwork were removed in the course of 


the work. 

It would be impossible without lengthy description 
and a series of drawings to illustrate the changes which 
these buildings have undergone since the fourteenth 
century. In the oldest portions, enclosing the Cobble 
or Schools Court, are to be seen many changes from the 
original, including such details as that recorded in a bill 
of 1659, “ for cutting needlesse stone out of the win- 
dowes to gain light.” It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Murray Easton has operated in exactly the same 
way on some of the later windows by Sir Gilbert Scott 
and Pearson. 
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The first major extension to the origin group 
surrounding the Cobble Court was the buildine of the 
Dome Room in 1718-19. In 1754-8 Steven Wright 
largely rebuilt the east block facing Kine’s College 
Chapel. An abortive competition for the :chuilding 
of the library, which continued at intervals between 
1830 and 1836, led finally to the rebuilding by Cockerel] 
of the north side of the group. His work, finished in 
1842, was intended to be the first part of a larger 
scheme ; this accounts for the curious slit-shaped voids 
which can be seen on the plans, lying between his work 
and the older portions. ‘The south block and west block 
originally formed part of the Old Court of King’s, 
These were acquired by the University in 1829, the 
south block being altered by Sir Gilbert Scot: 1864-7) 
and the west being largely rebuilt by J. L. Pearson. 

The group still retains the multiplicity of uses which 
has characterised its history. ‘The ground floor of the 
older group round the Cobble Court houses the Law 
School in a series of lecture rooms. The first floor has 
been converted into a University reception suite. 
Cockerell’s building on the north has a storage basement 
at its lowest level, the History Department above and, 
above again, the Law Library. The floor level of the 
last is about nine feet above that of the Reception 
Room. ‘The west block (Pearson) facing Trinity Lane 
contains the Modern Languages School and on the 
second floor the caretaker’s quarters. The south block 
of the Grass Court and the second floor over the Dome 
Room and South Room houses the University head- 
quarters. All these buildings have been reconditioned 
under one contract, amounting to £60,000. 

Mr. Murray Easton, unlike all the other architects 
who have contributed to the group, has respected the 
work of his predecessors. Where, however, it has been 
necessary to alter or add he has, with very few excep- 
tions, done so in a manner that is unmistakably of the 
present day. The temptation which would have 
presented itself to many architects of dabbling in period 
reconstruction has been resisted. This in a building 
of such widely varying architectural characters not only 
gives an impression of sincerity but also one of height- 
ened interest. 

In organising the contract the architect decided to 
tackle the work room by room. ‘There was no 
specification, but each room was the subject of a separate 
bill of quantities (the resulting volume being about one- 
and-a-half inches thick). This method indicates the 
best way of describing the work. 

The lay visitor is likely to be interested most in the 
University reception suite, partly because the rooms are 
the oldest in the group and also because they are 
intended to be ‘‘ show” rooms. They form a_ piano 
nobile on the first floor and are en suite round the 
Cobble Court. The visitor ascends by an iron balus- 
traded stone stair in the south-east corner of Steven 
Wright’s building. Little has been done here except 4 
general cleaning up and the provision of an ingenious 
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The Reception Room seen from the dais 
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Above, the ground-floor plan. Left, the foot of the new stair- 
case between the two courts leading to the Reception Suite 


wing wall at a point where the cantilevered stone landing 
was inclined to be unsafe. ‘The East Room has an 
ornate plaster ceiling and arcaded walls. After the 
removal of bookcases a new oak floor was provided, in 
the centre of which there is at present a magnificent 
carpet designed by William Morris for Clouds. The 
roof over this room was found to be severely attacked 
by dry rot. ‘The old wooden trusses had to be removed 
and new ones of steel substituted. ‘This was done 
without disturbing the ceiling. 

An elaborate door, flanked by engaged Composite 
columns leads on to the dais of the Reception Room, of 
which the dominant feature is the fifteenth century 
plaster ceiling. Here the removal of bookcases un- 
covered some well-carved stone corbels. The pointed 
windows are plain, the * needlesse stone ” having been 
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Above, the first-floor plan. Right, one of the offices showing 
typical new windows inserted on the south side 
iding removed in the seventeenth century. ‘The windows 
1s an which abut against Cockerell’s building retained their 
> te glass. This has been backed with a simple textured 
background, actually spray-painted plywood, and the 
Samad eflect is pleasant. Again a new oak floor and dado were 
The provided. 
icked The West Room in its new form is a four de force. 
weed The long walls contain close-set, narrow, round-headed 
done windows filled with seventeenth century iron casements 
of simple design. ‘The ceiling was of deal in large 
posite panels. ‘This has been painted a rich blue with gold 
m, of | lines: the walls between the creamy stone window 
ntury | Jambs are plain white and the floor is oak. In the 
s uns | Centre is an elliptical table with chairs upholstered in 
inted blue leather. At the ends of the room are two plain 
been | fawn carpets. Lighting is by two blue, white and gold 
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Above, the second-floor plar. Left, a typical lecture room lore ¢ 
on the ground floor shape 
walls 
at le 
ceiling pendants and gilt wall brackets with white glass J ance 
bowls. ‘The whole effect is unusual and stimulating. J gcon 
The room is used, apart from receptions, for mectings J their 
of the Syndicate. range 
‘ Two bays of the West Room have been cut off to J yen 
form a new staircase. Here the ceiling has been J prod 
painted a rich brown with gold lines. The balustrade J pew { 
is of black iron and has a dark bronze handrail: the J ed w; 
stairs are stone. In the Dome Room little work was 
necessary beyond the conversion of the bookcases into 
cupboards to contain the gowns of the Syndicate and 
Council. 
The Council Room forms the south side and is a Th 
fitting climax to the group. ‘The ceiling is mid-§ ,, i 
fifteenth century and elaborately panelled and moulded. J ~ 4 
Some remarkably fine carved figures at the feet 
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of the brackets have been 
painted by Professor E. W. 
Tristram. Mr. Murray 
Easton has provided a new 
oak floor and two wide 
continuous seats under the 
windows on each side. The 
jurniture is oak and red 
leather. ‘Che pendant light 
fittings are coloured red and 
white. [his room was the 
original University Library. 

Cockerell’s building has 
three floors. Of these the 
two lower had been made 
into one and the void filled 
with tiers of cast-iron shelv- 
ing. These tiers have now 
been removed and a new 
hollow block floor is 
placed at the old level. 
The basement thus reverted 
to its original use of storage 
and the ground floor became 
the History Room. The 
floor between this room and 
theold main library over is 
of intersecting barrel vault- 
ing, somewhat curiously 
supported by Roman Doric 
columns having cube-shaped 
blocks between the abaci and 
the vault. Cockerell’s origin- 
al drawings do not exist and 
itseems difficult to believe 
that he designed this some- 
what gauche arrangement. 
Mr. Murray Easton there- 
lore decided to join the cube- 
shaped blocks to the outer 
walls by beams which would 
at least have the appear- 
ance of supporting — the 
vcondary barrel vaults at 
their springings. ‘This ar- 
rangement can be clearly 
sven in the photograph _re- 
produced on page 935. The 
new false beams are decorat- 
ed with a light honeysuckle 


The principal room ‘of the portion 
&y Cockerell (1842), now housing 
the Squire Law Library 
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The West (Syndicate) Room has a rich blue and gold ceiling = 
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In the Council Room, the figures on the brackets of the fifteenth century ceiling have been 


painted by Professor E. W. Tristram 


ornament. The remaining work on the two lower 
floors included the provision of lavatories,which required 
some ingenious planning, the making of small book- 
cases out of the old and general repairs. ‘The end room 
to the west now contains the Seely Library. 

The principal floor in Cockerell’s building had had 
the side galleries extended out into the centre of the 
hall, so that the whole interior had become unpleasantly 
narrowed. The galleries have been cut back to their 
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original line and a new light handrai 
provided. This and the reduction jn 
number and size of the bookcases has 
restored the interior to its original dignity 
The plastered walls and the vauli which 
was found to be of thin tile construction 
have been coated with a stone paint 
and the ornamental reliefs have been 
re-gilded. A new cork tile floor has 
been provided. The Squire Law Library 
is now fittingly housed in this splendid 
room. 


ling 


The parts designed or altered in the 
nineteenth century by Scott and Pearson 
differ in quality in that the work of the 
former is heavy and coarse and of the latter 
graceful and scholarly. Both, however, 
suffer from the major defect of making the 
interiors much too dark for use according 
to present-day ideas on daylighting. Here 
again ** needlesse stone ’”’ has been removed 
by cutting off cusps and mouldings. In 
most cases, however, the rooms by Pearson 
(on the east side of the grass court) remain 
much as they were except for a general 
reduction in the number and size of 
bookcases and the addition of occasional 
notes of bright colour. 


The conversion of the buildings on the 
south side—mainly by Scott—into what 
amounted to modern offices for University 
administration was more difficult. This 
remark applies in particular to the top 
floor, which was lit only by occasional 
lancet windows. Here the architect has 
boldly inserted new wide windows ; these 
can be seen on the exterior view at the head 
of this article. ‘This procedure has con- 
verted these rather dismal rooms into 
pleasant offices, generously lit and spacious, 
at least by town office standards. 


The large room marked on the ground- 
floor plan “ First Assistant Registrary ” 
was originally designed by Scott as 
the University Council Room. During 
the course of the work Scott’s drawings 
for this room and its furniture were 
found in a desk. The furniture had been dispersed 
about the University but the pieces were identified by 
the drawings and replaced in their original positions. 

This room, except for a_ plain modern light 
fitting, is now as Scott designed it. The ceiling is 
spanned by two pierced and ornamented cast-iron 
beams, painted green and gold ; the heavily decorated 
but ugly fireplace and the coarsely moulded windows 
are as their designer left them ; the heavy yellow oak 
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furniture, liberally stop-chamfered, is 
alone Without modern intrusions. ‘To 
the student of architectural styles this 
unique room is remarkably interesting. 

The remainder of the building—the 
eround floor of the Cobble Court group 
—had no great architectural distinction 
beyond the windows. These rooms have 
been adapted as lecture rooms, thereby 
carrving on a tradition that Erasmus 
used to lecture in what is now called 
“Lecture Room No. 3.” Apart from 
their traceried windows there is now little 
that the ghost of Erasmus would recog- 
nise. The furniture and fittings are typical 
of good modern classrooms and_ the 
ceilings have been surfaced with acoustic 
laster. 

The work involved the installation of 
a new heating plant and a lighting 
installation for the whole group, in them- 
selves skilful pieces of work, as the piping 
and conduit have successfully 
hidden. A new lift was also installed in 
the centre of the large spiral stair of the 
south block. General structural repairs 
were also carried out at the same time. 


The Quantity Surveyors were Messrs. 
Hamilton H. Turner and Son, the Acoustic Con- 
sultant was Mr. Hope Bagenal, A.RI.B.A., 
and Messrs. Waldo Maitland and Partners 
advised generally on the lighting of the prin- 
cipal rooms. The colouring of the figures in 
the Council Room was carried out by Professor 
E,W. Tristram. The architects designed the 
whole of the furniture except that in the 
Council, Syndicate, and Reception Rooms. 
Mr. J. Athol Richardson was Resident 
Architects’ Assistant, and later filled the post 
of Clerk of Works when Mr. W.C. B. Webbe 


was accidentally injured. 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS. 

GeNERAL Contractors: Messrs. Coulson & Son, Ltd., 
Cambridge. 

STRUCTURE AND Finis : Steelwork, Redpath, Brown and 
Co. Hollow block floor, J. A. King & Co. Oak flooring, 
Stevens & Adams. Tiling, Carter & Co. Acoustic materials, 
Newalls Insulation Co. Metal windows, Wainwright & Waring 
and C. E, Welstead. Leaded lights and repairs, Constable 
and Co. Cork tile floors, Fram Reinforced Concrete Co. 
Ornamental plasterwork, G. Jackson & Sons. Stone carving, 
C. J. Whitaker. 

EquipmMenT : Heating and ventilation, Wontner Smith, 


The principal room on the ground floor of Cockerell’s building is now the History Room 
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J. Gray & Co. Electrical installation, Waring, Withers and 
Chadwick. Lifts, J. & E. Hall. Plumbing and drainage, 
Dent & Hellyer. Door furniture, etc., N. F. Ramsay 
and Co. Light fittings, Best & Lloyd and Allom Brothers and 
C. Harvey & Co. and Osler & Faraday. Sanitary fittings, 
Shanks & Co. Metal balustrading, Bromsgrove Guild, Ltd. 
and Cashmore Art Workers. 


Joinery AND Furniture, ETC.: Bookcases and general 
joinery, J. P. White & Sons. Tables and office desks, D. 
Burkle. Chairs, Gordon Russell. Tables and wood carving, 
F. P. Martin. Lecture room seating, North of England School 
Furnishing Co. Lettering, Eric Munday and Daymonds. 
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The Exhibition Committee of the Walker Art Gallery, 


Liverpool, have supported untiringly the showing of 


the Exhibition of Everyday Things in Liverpool, and 
the best thanks of the Institute are due to them and to 
the Director for the excellent arrangements which have 
been made. 

The Exhibition has been received in Liverpool with 
enthusiasm, and has been well supported by the local 
Press and retailers. A similar arrangement has been 


made to that in Bristol, and an idea of the general lay- 


out may be obtained trom the accompanying photo- 

graphs. ‘The galleries occupied are very spacious, and 

lend themselves well to the display of the Exhibition. 
Many exhibits have not before been seen in Liverpool, 
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THE 

EXHIBITION 
OF EVERYDAY 
THINGS AT 
LIVERPOOL 


and for this reason the Exhibition is proving particularly 
interesting to the general public. 

At the opening on Saturday, 4 July, Lady Rutherford 
said that the Exhibition revealed that it was possible 
now to obtain beautiful things as cheaply as things 
which had no beauty. Alderman Edwin Haigh, 
Chairman of the Liverpool Arts Sub-Committee, spoke 
of the advance made since the days when family houses 
of three or four storeys were usual and when cooking 
was an arduous task. The Chairman of the Liverpool 
Libraries, Museums, Arts and Music Committee, 
Alderman H. A. Cole, and Alderman Mabel Fletcher 
also spoke. 
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REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


This series is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. These sources are prin- 
cipally the many research bodtes, both official and industrial, individual experts and the R.1.B.A. Science Standing 
Committee. Every effort 1s made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 
Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section ; they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 
The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. There are 
many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. We would 
remind readers that these bodies exist for the service of Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. Telegrams : ‘* Research Phone Watford.” Office hours, 


9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. Telephone : Princes Risborough 101. Telegrams : 
“© Timberlab Princes Risborough.” Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 

The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone : Victoria 3127 and 3128. Telegrams : 
** Standards Sowest London.”’ Office hours, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 

The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 158 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 2701, 2705. Office hours, 


10 to 6. Saturdays to to 1. 


RADIO INTERFERENCE 
THE SCREENING OF ROOMS 


In the JouRNAL of 18 January 1936 a report by the 
Science Standing Committee entitled ** Radio Reception 
in Flats ” was published. Some supplementary informa- 
tion on the screening of rooms containing apparatus 
liable to cause interference has been received from the 
Engineer-in-Chief (Radio Branch) of the General Post 
Office. 

X-ray, diathermy, therapy and so-called violet-ray 
apparatus needs to be enclosed in screened rooms and 
to be fitted with mains filters if it is required to prevent 
interference wireless receiving installations. In 
essentials these types of electro-medical apparatus 
resemble wireless transmitters and consequently the 
interference they cause is serious and difficult to 
suppress. ‘Types of apparatus are obtainable having 
an almost completely closed secondary circuit which, 
by reducing earth currents to a minimum, largely 
prevent interference with wireless installations; but 
the alternative, and at present the more practicable 
method, is to place the apparatus in a screened room. 


FOIL SIDE CN 
g. 1 (left). Method of making 
OF PAPER N metallic contact with metallised paper 
wi wall screening. Fig. 2 (below). 
ALUMINIUM \ Method of screening doors 
FOIL STRIP 


DETAIL OF VERTICAL 
JOINTS IN PAPER 


EXISTING DOOR TR 

PAPER \ 3 PLY PAPER UNDER HINGES 


MAKING ELECTRICAL CONTACT 


No 2 BALL CATCHES 


There are three methods of screening a room, all 
involving in principle the creation of a continuous 
metallic screen on all sides of the apparatus. ‘These 
methods are :— 

1. Galvanised wire mesh embedded in the plaster 
of the walls and ceiling and either laid on the floor 
underneath a loose covering such as linoleum or 
rubber sheeting or incorporated in screeding. 

2. Sprayed metallic zinc 0.002 to 0.004 in. thick 
on walls and ceiling, with wire mesh laid beneath the 
floor covering. Alternatively, wallpaper may be zinc- 
sprayed before or after hanging. 

3. Metallised paper of approximately the same thick- 
ness as ordinary wallpaper and covered on one side 
with aluminium foil 0.005 in. thick on walls, ceiling and 
floor (beneath linoleum). 

The third method appears to be that most commonly 
used in existing buildings and the following is a 


more detailed description. ‘The wallpaper consists of 


aluminium foil 0.005 in. thick with a backing of paper 
for stiffening purposes, and is supplied in rolls 20 ins. 
wide at a cost of approximately 2d. per yard. The 
paper is applied to the walls and ceiling in the ordinary 
way with the metallised surface outside. ‘The joints 
should overlap one inch and be covered with a 2-in. 
strip of aluminium foil (not metallised paper) in order 


to make metallic contact between adjacent sheets of 


paper (Fig. 1). The floor is similarly treated with the 
paper, continuous contact with that on the walls being 
conveniently made behind the skirting. Linoleum 
will protect the paper on the floor from damage. 

Pastes should not contain strong alkalis as they are 
liable to attack the aluminium. A mixture of flour, 
water and size is suitable. ‘The 2-in. aluminium strips 
must be fixed with a special adhesive, obtainable from 
the makers. 

The screening must also be extended to the windows 
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Fig. 3. 


Method of screening windows 


and doors. The former should be glazed with wired 
glass, or, alternatively, covered with a wire netting 
screening (Fig. 3). in either case the metallic paper 
should be 
glass. Doors should be covered with the paper, or, 
alternatively, covered with metal-faced plywood, the 
metal being on the surface. Again, electrical contact 
should be established with the wall covering through 
the hinges and through ball catches on the outer style 
(Fig. 2). 


It is important that the screen be efficiently earthed 


“THE RED ARMY” 


This is the striking title of a film dealing not with Soviet 
Russia but with that pest afflicting civilised mankind, namely, 
the bed-bug. On 23 June there was a private screening of it at 
the headquarters of Gaumont-British Instructional, Lid., who 
have made it. Mr. A. W. McKenny Hughes, of the British 
Museum, Natural History, has been responsible for 
the technical supervision. As he said, in a speech before 
the film was shown, it is frankly propaganda aimed at bringing 
to the public notice a subject that has hitherto been somewhat 
obscured by a false sense of delicacy. The need for such a 
film is illustrated by the fact, given by the commentator, that 
four million persons in London alone live in dwellings infested 
by this pest. 

The subject is dealt with simply though not without an 
occasional spice of humour. For instance, the fact that the 
dwellings of the wealthy are not immune is shown by “ shots ” 
illustrating a furniture dealer’s men carrying a large (and 
hideous) four-poster bed into a pompously porticoed house. 
Then follows one of a lady in the bed screaming as she finds 
she is not alone in it. The next shot shows the woodwork 


carried over the frame and tucked under the 


to avoid the risk of shock to persons touchine the 
screen when the electro-medical apparatus is in «se. 

The surfaces of the walls and ceiling can be psinted 
or papered, after the screening work has been finished 
in the ordinary way. 

All electrical circuits entering the room such as 
those of power, lighting and telephones must be fitted 
with mains filters. 

The following table of costs is based on a room 
having dimensions 14 ft. by 12 ft. by 8 ft. high. The 
cost of one 15-amp. mains filter is included in each case. 


Wire mesh 


Screening for 
reinforced 


—- Per sq. | walls, door, glass for Mains| Labour [ ] 
-iling — Alte s 
Used foot filter | cost 
1. $-in. mesh 1d. 3 to o | t28. | £4 £5 | 13 2 0 
galvanised 
netting 
2a. Zinc- 
sprayed 
paper ad. 7 | 12s. | £4 £5 | 16 12 o 
2b. Zinc | 16 O | 328, | Sa) | 96 
sprayed This Floor 
on wall in- covered 


cludes) with wire 
labour) netting 


3 Metallised dd. 110 0 12s. £L4 £5 
paper 


The above table refers to the screening of an existing 
room. ‘The costs would vary somewhat in a new 
building, where the first method would doubtless be 
the most suitable as it permits the wire mesh to be 
embedded in plaster and laid under permanent floor 
materials such as tiles or terrazzo. It will be necessary, 
however, to screen the doors and windows as described 
for the method using metallised paper. 


of the bed being carefully scrubbed. (But on all counts we 
would suggest the bed ought to have been burnt.) How 
infested firewood spreads the pest is shown by views of slum 
demolition and, while the woodwork is being stacked for 
"si little boys sneaking up and running off with pieces 
of it. 

The film is quite short and deals only with that side of the 
subject with which the general public are directly concerned ; 
it omits entirely the technical side of disinfestation. Yet it 
tells the ordinary man exactly what he should know and 
illustrates well the power of the film by doing so with greater 
clarity and economy than would be obtained by any number 
of columns of print. The film should be of great service to 
architects, medical officers of health and other officials 
concerned with this problem. It can be hired in the 16 mm. 
size for 5s. for one day and ts. for subsequent days up to a 
week. For the 35 mm. size the charge can be obtained from 
Gaumont-British Equipments, Ltd. Both sizes are sound 
films. Also projectors can be hired or alternatively screen- 
ings can be arranged at local Gaumont-British theatres. 
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Book Reviews 
THE DEATH OF THE SQUIRE 


Sir Christopher Wren, in his old age, set down some 
of his reflections upon architecture and the practice of 
architects. 

Among these notes are several in which he remarked 
the tendency to disregard the structural basis of the art, 
or, as he called it, the geometry. 

“ Modern authors,” he wrote, “* who have treated of 
architecture seem generally to have little more in view 
but to set down the proportions of columns. 
Though more arbitrarily used than they care to 
acknowledge, they have reduced them to rules, though 
in their own nature they are but the modes and fashions 
of those ages wherein they were used.” 

Now in his book* Mr. John Steegmann commences 
in eflect where Wren left off, and describes for the 
reader what followed during the hundred years after 
the death of Sir Christopher. 

In his early pages he defines the scope of his title 
thus: ‘* The Rule of Taste is intended to imply both a 
regime in which taste is paramount and a canon or set 
of regulations by which fashion in tastes is 
governed.” Such a rule was established during the 
eighteenth century by the upper classes, left as they 
were to their own device by an alien king. Mr. 
Steegmann outlines the various stages of the consolidation 
of this ubiquitous rule, the several vicissitudes which it 
underwent, its climactic and decline. For during the 
reigns of the successive Georges taste changed from 
heavy to light, from brick to stucco, from formal to 
picturesque ; yet at each point in the spiral procession 
of taste the spectators “* agreed at least as to the general 
lines to which it must conform.” This unanimity of 
opinion was accompanied by a suitable form of ex- 
pression, manifest in the applied arts of architecture, 
painting and gardening. 

The author describes this pageant in a series of 
chapters which bear titles sufficiently explanatory of 
their content, as Wren to Burlington, Chinese and Rococco, 
Sublime and Picturesque, Collectors and Critics, and the like. 

There is a slight degree of sequence from one chapter 
to another, but most of them traverse the whole of 
the hundred years covered by the book within their 
small compass. ‘This makes the trend of his argument 
difficult to follow, and the parallel progress of the arts 
cannot be traced without reference to previous or 
following pages. Indeed he digresses from Strawberry 
Hill to steel construction in the episode “* Strawberry 
Hill and Fonthill.” 

Even the compact sections will be stiff reading for 


* The Rule of Taste, by John Steegmann. 8vo, xvili+203 pp+ 
24 plates. London: Macmillan, 1936. 10s. 6d. 


any student who is not already familiar with the 
sequence of persons and ideas. 

For those conversant with the period the book is of 
great interest, more particularly on account of the 
reflections of Mr. Steegmann upon the facts. With 
the exception of a few disputable statements and some 
obscurities, his facts in the main will not be questioned. 
The division of the book into departments is the most 
grave defect, for by this arrangement the force of his 
argument is weakened and his grip of the theme 
loosened. 

It is hard to determine the precise amount of weight 
which Mr. Steegmann attaches to the influence of his 
rule. He admits “variation in taste”? that allows the 
line drawn by the rule of taste to deviate considerably 
from the straight. Yet, “ there was only one fashion 
to be generally followed at any one moment,” any 
departure from which was recognised as bad taste. 

It is significant that the principal figures in his pages 
were amateurs. ‘The existence of rules enables the 
impracticable to apply them. ‘Their landed interest 
led to the application being especially concentrated on 
building and gardens. ‘The modification of the rules 
was not due to any special discernment on the part of 
patrons, but rather to the increase in technical ability, 
trading contacts, economic forces, and that tired feeling. 

The moral of the book is left until the end. The 
author underlines his conclusion in these words : 
“The taste of a society produced by the conditions 
of a democratic regime is less favourable than that 
produced by an aristocratic and oligarchic regime.” 
It is the fashionable estimate of the eighteenth century ; 
insidious because it is supported by the evidence of our 
eyes and ears. 

It seems obvious that when the encouragement of 
architects, artists and authors is in the hands of a 
minority, consisting of one class, having the same 
environment and opportunity, the result will be a 
degree of continuity in the expression of that minority’s 
ideals. Yet it does not follow of necessity that the 
result will be for the common weal. ‘The outcome is 
conditioned by the motives which actuate the omnipotent 
minority. 

Few, if any, readers will deny that during the 
succeeding three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
there was a lamentable decline in the standard of the 
fine arts. But that this falling off can be attributed 
for the most part to the increase in the electorate is 
by no means established. That a far larger number of 
persons had an influence over the affairs of the country 
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during the last century is a fiction—a financial oligarchy 
whose interests were external to this country overthrew 
the landed gentry. It is they who made the mess near 
the Mansion House. 

Moreover, throughout the nineteenth century, as 
Professor Pollard states, “‘ The restraint imposed by the 
House of Lords upon popular government checked the 
development of its power and the extensions of its 
activity, which would naturally have followed upon the 


acquisition by the people of control over the House of 


Commons and incidentally over the Cabinet. Other 
causes co-operated to induce delay. . . .” 

In The Rule of Taste Mr. Steegmann raises a great 
many interesting issues which it is impossible to discuss 
here—as the inferiority complex of the English, our 


hereditary romanticism and the present quality of 


architecture. He brings to mind many more that he 
does not consider. 

His style is allusive. One example will suffice : 
* But before that unlooked for development took place 


it is possible to hear, through the noise and tumult of 


1789, the pickaxe of Winckelmann helping to demolish 
the Bastille.” 

The book is illustrated by twenty-four plates repro- 
duced from prints and paintings. ‘There is a misprint 
on page 161. The Squire is dead. The mortgagee 
is In possession. 

Duptey Harsron [F.| 


ENGLISH CASTLES 
THe Caste, by Hugh Braun. Svo. viii 120 pp. ~ 121 
plates. London: B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1936. 7s. 6d. 


/ 


The outstanding merit of this book is the fine collection of 


clear photographs of castles, chosen from numerous examples 
in England and Wales, with which the pages of the text are 
lavishly interspersed. Many of the photographs are taken 
from the air and show clearly the plans of the outworks as well 
as of the buildings themselves. The text is divided into five 
chapters under the headings * Castles of Earth,’ *‘* Great 
Stone Towers,” Lofty Walls.” Stately Strongholds,” and 
* Twilight of Castles.” and appears to be intended more 
particularly for the general reader. 

Owing to the greater attention which has been paid to the 
historical study of churches and other ecclesiastical buildings 
investigation into the history of military architecture has 
received relative neglect, and much research work has yet to 
be done before emphatic statements can be made on many 
points in its development. Meanwhile, though the treatment 
of the subject here may not be so comprehensive or the judg- 
ment so balanced as that of Professor Hamilton Thompson’s 
work on Military Architecture in England, we welcome this 
attempt to popularise an intensely interesting field of study. 


THE QUEEN MARY 
R.M.S. QuEEN Mary : A REcorpb IN PicTuREs, 1930 TO 1936, 
photographed by Stewart Bale, introduction by George Blake. 
London: Batsford. 2s. 6d. 
This is a good collection of pictures telling the Queen Mary's 
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story from the laying of the keel-plate to the ship at work. 
Mr. Bale’s photographs are all excellently taken and repro- 
duced ; except for one or two pictures of engineering detail 


he has wisely avoided views from unnatural angles. and has 
produced a straightforward memorial of a great shij) which 
its friends will be pleased to have. 

The pictures are so good that the descriptive notes are 
hardly necessary ; they are written in an irritating woolly 
combination of modern jargon, romantic phrase-jiaking, 
and obsequiousness, which is in constant conflict with the 


direct method of Mr. Bale’s photographs :—** Ready at k ngth 
from truck to keelson, the Queen Mary lay awaiting the destined 
day of high spring tide to take her sixteen miles down the 
Clyde to the open sea. These last few days in the hands of 
the builders saw streams of privileged visitors pass on strictly 
conducted tours through her luxurious public rooms.” ** Now 
and again the valley of the Clyde echoed to the blasts of the 
ship’s siren.” But for the person who can avoid reading 
these notes, or is perhaps untroubled by their character, the 
book is an excellent record. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CALCULATIONS 
REINFORCED ConcRETE DesiGn, by G. P. Manning. 2nd Ed. 
xviii 497 pp. London: Longmans. 1936. 218. 


Manning’s Reinforced Concrete Design is one of the standard 
books known to most students and working engineers. The 
twelve years that have passed since the production of the 
first edition have seen a great extension of the use of concrete 
as a general building material and the need for a book of this 
kind has grown too. The first part of the book deals with 
cross-sections of materials and the stresses on them, and has 
been enlarged from the first edition to include a range of 
values of the modular ratio. ‘The second part with the design 
of specific members, beams, slabs, columns, frames, tanks, 
piles, floors, domes, etc. This part has been enlarged and 
partly re-written, and has a new chapter on simple frames. 
The third with the design of specific structures, each chapter 
clearly arranged in well-defined sections, which greatly helps 
the reader. There are over three hundred diagrams. 


LABOUR HOURS AND PROSPEROUS BUSINESS 
THe Human Facror Inpustry, by Eric Palmer. 8vo, 37 
London: Chapman Hall. 1936. 2s. 

A small book stating the employers’ case for shorter hours, tea 
intervals, rest pauses, etc. All that Mr. Palmer has to say is said 
excellently, and there can be few employers of labour of any type. 
not merely industrial, who could not profit from reading this book. 
Probably for a reformer to use continually the refrain “ Act 
humanely because it pays” is to be wise in his generation—it is 
difficult, however, to read this book without feeling that there are 
other more fundamental reasons than profit for humanitarian reforms. 


N.H.T.P:.C. ANNUAL REPORT 
NATIONAL HousinG AND Town PLANNING CounciL. Annual Report 
for the Financial Year ended 31 March 1936. 

This gives the most complete survey available of housing activity 
in Great Britain during the past 12 months. In addition to the 
formal statement of N.H. & T.P.C. activities, and an outline of 
political activity, there are several supplementary articles on “ the 
Movement” in Wales and Scotland, on post-War housing achieve- 
ments of the L.C.C. (illustrated), on the decentralisation of London, 
and social problems of new housing estates. 
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Review of Periodicals 


Attempt 1s made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 

jwurnals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pieased to give information about prices and where 

euch journal can be obtained. Members can have photostat copies of articular articles made at their own vost an 
application to the Librarian. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXXIX. No. 6. June. 
Special schools number, illustrating schools in America and 
discussing various aspects of planning and design—includes 
American bibliography. A useful reference. A copy is 
being added to Loan Library. 
3\UMEISTER (Municu). Vol. XXXIV. No. 7. July. 
P. 240. 
Various schools, Munich-Allach ; Jaffa, Palestine ; Stuttgart- 
Weilimdorf. 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXNX. No. 476. July. 
Our Lady of Lourdes, elementary school, Southport, by F. X. 
Velarde |[A.], mixed school for 300 pupils. 
ARCHITECTS’ JouRNAL. Vol. LXXXIV. No. 2163. 
July. 15- 
Science block, St. John’s School, Leatherhead, by O. P. 
Milne [F.], includes laboratories and classrooms. 
ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. Vol. CXLVII. No. 
July. FP. 13. 
Aarhus University, Denmark. Buildings by Kay Fisker and 
G. F. Moller. 
EpmiziA MopEeRNA (Miian). Vol. XIV. No. March. 
Rome University City. 
ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News. Vol. CNXLVI. No. 
3523. 26 June. P. 355. 
Campion Hall, Oxford, by Lutyens, includes chapel and 
library. : 
LIBRARIES 
ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News. Vol. CXLVI. No. 
3523. 26 Fune. P. 368. 
Small public libraries at Purley, Coulsdon, Sanderstead and 
Kenley by Gold and Aldridge [FA.]. 
Forum (Brunn). Vol. VI. No. 5/6. P. 97. 
The Technical Library, Klementinum, by L. Machon. 
RADIO 
ArcH. Forum. Vol. LXIV. No. 6. P. 479. 
Columbia Radio Studios by W. Lescaze, N. York. Also 
Chicago and Buenos Aires and Birmingham studios. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
MopERNA (Mian). Vol. XIV. No. 3. March. 
Casa del Balilla. Youth movement house with swimming 
bath, gymnasium, small cinema theatre, by Cesare Valle. 
FIRE STATION 
ConstRucTION Moperne. Vol. LI. No. 39. 28 June. 
P. 790. 
Fire station, Rue Mesnil, Paris, by R. Mallet-Stevens. 
SWIMMING BATHS 
ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. Vol. CXLVI. No. 3523. 
26 Fune. P. 385. 
Open-air bath, Minehead, by Edwin Gunn [4.]. Bath 
about 115 * 60 feet ; space for 600 spectators ; skilful planning 
of circulation. 
ConsTRUCTION MopeRNE (Paris). Vol. LI. .Vo. 39. 
28 June. P. 800. 


Bath in the Racing Club de France, by L. Faure-Dujarric. 
Royau Sanirary Inst. Vol. LVII. No. 1. Fuly. 
10. 
Article by A. M. N. Pringle on Purification of Swimming 
Bath Water. 


SPORTS BUILDINGS 
Mon. F. BAuUKUNST U. STADTEBAU (BERLIN). Vol. XX. 
No.3: 254, 


Olympic Games village and other games buildings. 


OFFICES 
BAUMEISTER (Municu). Vol. XXXIV. No. 7. July. P. 235. 
Large office building, Hamburg, by Elinguis and Schramm. 
BOUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD ARCHITECTURA. 1996. 27 June. 
Small quayside office building, Amsterdam : 
modern. 


SHOPS 
ARCHITECT AND BurLpING News. Vol. CXLVI. No. 3523. 
26 June. P. 377. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXXIV. No. 2164. 
July. P. 357. 
Burtpinc. Vol. XI. July. P. 278. 
* Peter Jones.” Sloane Square, by Slater & Moberly [FF.], 
with C. H. Reilly [F.] and W. Crabtree [4.]. First part of 
large departmental store. 
MopbERNE BAUFORMEN (STUTTGART). 
July. P. 38. 
Several good modern shops in Diisseldorf. 


TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
ARCHITETTURA ITALIANA (TurRIN). Vol. XXXII. No. 6. 
ESF. 
Road service station on Turin-Milan autostrada’”’ trunk 
road. Project by G. Cento. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ConstrucTION MoperNE (Paris). Vol. LI. No. go. 
5 July. P. 810. 
Paris-Midi and Paris-Soir newspapers printing house and 
offices, Rue du Mail. 


HOSPITALS 
Bycce Kunst (Osto). Vol. XVIII. No. 5. 
Three Danish hospitals: Kristiansand, by Ole Overgaard ; 
Martina Hausens Hospital, Baerum, by V. and P. Nordan ; 
and Dikemark Hospital, by V. and P. Nordan. The first 
isa medium-large, four-floor hospital with three- and six-bed 
wards, very fully illustrated with equipment and construction 
detail. A useful reference. 
ARCHITECTS’ JouRNAL. Vol. LYXXIV. No. 2164. 9 July. 
First design in competition for hospital, church near Ponty- 
pridd, S. Wales, by Bradshaw Gass and Hope. 
ARCHITECT AND BurLDING News. Vol. CXLVI. No. 3523. 
26 June. P. 393. 
Nestlé Hospital, Lausanne. by G. Epitaux. 


neat, lively, 


Vol. XXXV. No. 7. 
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THEATRES AND CINEMAS 


ConstRucTION MoperRNeE (Paris). Vol. Li. No. 40. 
5 july. P. 821. 
Covered-in theatre for ** Pelota ’ 


displays. 


DOMESTIC AND HOUSING 
ARCHITECT AND News. Vol. 
3523. 26 June. P. 361. 
White House, Regent’s Park, London; block of flats by 
Messrs. R. Atkinson [F.] ; six radiating wings with 758 flats, 
626 being single rooms. Building includes restaurants and 
swimming bath. Latter fully illustrated. 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. LXXX. July. P. 3. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXXIV. 9 July. P. 47. 


CXLVI. No. 


Burtper. Vol. CLI. 10 July. P. 55. 
Flats, Arlington Street, St. James’, by M. Rosenauer. Accom- 
modation : five to two rooms, plus bathrooms, etc. Also, in 


Review, Ormonde Court, Putney, by Frank Scarlett [A.] ; 120 
flats, from single room to three bedroom. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYX XIV. 
Selwyn Court — Flats at Richmond by Stanley C. Ramsey [F.]. 
Rents £150 to £175 for one- and two-bedroomed flats with 
living room and dining room. 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 
fay. 
Brookfield Court. Flats, Bexhill-on-Sea, by H. H. Hubbard 
Ford [A.]. P. J. Westwood & Sons, consulting architects. 


No. 2163. 2 July. 


Vol. CXLVIL. No. 3524. 
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ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws. 
26 June. P. 389. 
Three houses at Tewin by Mary Crowley [4.]. 
Pencit Points. Vol. XVII. No. 6. 
Illustrations of small concrete house designs in P.P. com- 
petition. Four bedrooms. 
ARKITEKTEN MAANEDSHAEFTE 
XXXVIIT. No. 5. P. go. 


Critical survey of Copenhagen housing between 1856 and 1914, 


EQUIPMENT 


ARCHITECT AND BuILDING NEws. 


(COPENHAGEN . Vol. 


Vol. CXLVI. No. 


HIT 9523. 
26 June. P. 403. 
Air Conditioning. First of series of articles by J. K. Winser, 


CONSTRUCTION 
PenciL Points. Vol. XVII. No. 6. P. 3v3. 
Prefabrication. Article on some reasons why the factory will 
not soon supplant the architect ; substance of paper to 
A.I.A. Convention. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE. 
No. 2646. June. P. 53. 
Timber building. Illustrations of many old and some new 
American wooden buildings and article on better construction 
in wood, with notes on framing systems, fireproofing. etc. 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. Vol. 
The Seaside : 
amenities. 


Vol. CNLVIII. 


No. 476. July. 


review of seaside planning, building and 


Accessions to the Library 
1935-1936—X 


Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
to, or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists for reference. 

Any notes which appear in the lists are published without 
prejudice to a further and more detailed criticism. 

Books presented by publisher for Review marked R. 

Books purchased marked 

*Books of which one copy at least is in the Loan Library. 

ARCHITECTURE 
SOCIETIES 

Roya INstirutTe OF British ARCHITECTS 

British Architects’ Conference. 

1936, Southampton. 

Handbook. 
pam. 83”. Lond. 1936. 

CoLecio OFICIAL DE ARQUITECTOS DE MADRID 

Lista general de los arquitectos espafioles. (Incluido tarifa de 
honorarios, cover sub-title.) 1936. 

Madrid. 1936. 
Presented by Senor F. da Muguruza. 


‘THEORY 

Breton (ANDRE) 
What is Surrealism ? 
8}”. go pp. 


(Criterion Miscellany—No. 43.) 
Lond.: Faber & Faber. 1936. 2s. P. 


Mumrorp (LEwis) 
* Technics and Civilization. 
xiit+495 pp.+xvipls. Lond: Routledge. 1934. 18s. P. 
To Loan Library. 


History 
Orrick OF Works 
Illustrated regional guides to ancient monuments under the 
O— of W—. 
Volume ii. Southern England. 
7)”. 86 pp.+pls. Lond: 
Japan Times & Mair, publ. 
Architectural Japan. Old: new. 
(viii) +280 pp. incl. pls. Hibiya, Tokyo. 1936. 
Presented by Mr. C. 


By W. Ormsby Gore. 
H.M.S:O. 1936. 1s. P. 


Radono. 
(WaLrer), illus. 
* The Acropolis. Photographed by W— H—._ Described by 
Gerhart Rodenwaldt. ‘Trans. by Phyllis Hartnoll, ete. 
12”. 64 pp.-+104 pls. (backed). Oxford: Blackwell. 
[1930.] ros. 6d. 
For Loan Library. 
German edition in Reference Library. 
GALLAGHER (H. M. P.) 
Robert Mills, architect of the Washington Monument, 1781- 
1855. 
New York: Columbia U.P. ;  Lond.: 
O.U.P. 1935. (£1 2s. 6d.) R. 


9$”. xxv + 233 pp. 


VAGO (JOzSEF) 


Budapest miivészi Ujjaépitése.—The reconstruction artistic of 
Budapest. (Magyar Miivészeti KOnyvek [Hungarian art books}. 
Series.) 


12”. xxxii+ 39 pls. (backed). 
Budai Istvan Niadasa. 1936. 


Budapest : 
78.60.) B. 
DRAWING 
MrpwortiH (FRANK) 

Perspective. 


g?”. vili+133 pp. incl. pls. Lond.: 


Chapman & Hall. 


1936. 15s. P. 
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RiCKER! (Orro) 
Die Farbe als element der baulichen gestaltung. 
113”. 164 pp. Stuttgart : Wedekind. 
[1935 or 1936.] 12s. 6d. P. 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
BERLIN, city 

Bauordnung.—Kommentar zur bauordnung fiir Berlin, Voll- 
stindiger text mit erlauterungen und ausfiihrungsanweisungen 
nebst einer sammlung von sonderverordnungen und allgemeinen 
vorschrilten [complete text with explanations and examples]. 

. aulgestellt von P. Clouth. 
and ed. 8)”. 484 pp. Berlin: Bauwelt. 1931. 
Presented by Senor J. da Muguruza. 


Exsam (R.) 
The Practical builder’s perpetual price-book ; etc. 
40. [183—.] P. 
Folloze d by — 
[Plates, two sets, unidentified. The second beginning: First- 
rate house. ] 
40. n.p. [183—.] 
PLANNING 
anp O.E., pseud. 
* Planning. An annual notebook. 
13)”. 304 pp. Lond.: Architect & Building News. 
1936. 5s. P. (3) 


Buitpinc Types 
(Crv11) 
Srreev (GEORGE EDMUND) 
Explanation and illustrations of his design for the proposed 
new Courts of Justice. (With mounted phot. prints.) 
fo. Lond. 1867. 


Presented by Mr. JF. R. Hollindale [L.}. 


Larurop (ELISE) 
Early American inns and taverns. 
New ed. g}”. xvii incl. in 365 pp.+-pls. New York : 
Tudor Pubg. Co. 1935. (8s. 6d., remnd.). P. 


CeMENT AND CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 
*Garden plunge pools. 
pam. 9}”. Lond. [1936.] 
Presented by the Association (2). 


Hinp (HL. C.) and others 

* The Orchestra and its instruments. With pref. [and plans] 
by Sir Henry J. Wood and * Orchestral instruments ” by Edwin 
Evans. ‘The compass and distinguishing features of each instrument 

by H— C. H—. 
ob. 8$”x11”. Var. pp. Lond: Hawkes & Son. 
[1936.] 2s. 6d. 
Presented by Sir Henry Wood, and P. 


(Domestic) 
INTERNATIONAL HousING ASSOCIATION 
*Technische ausstattung, efc—Equipment and fittings for small 
dwellings. 
(17s: 6d.) R. 
Second set for Loan Library. 
Wricut (Henry) 
Rehousing urban America. 
113”. xxii+173 pp. New York : Columbia U.P. 
1935. (£1 17s. 6d.) R. 
Ministry OF HEALTH 
Housing, England. Abatement of overcrowding.—The Housing 
Acts, 1935 . . . Order, 1936, efc. (Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1936, No. 665.) 


pam. 9?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1936. gd. R. 


Housing Act, 1935. (Circular 1560.) 
leaflet. g}?’. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1936. 1d. R. 
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Ho.peN (ANGus) and DutTron (RALPH) 
French chateaux open to the public. 
7”. 156 pp.t+pls. Lond: Allen & Unwin. 1936. 
5s. (or gs. 6d.) P. 
(R. RANDALL) 
*Houses for moderate means. 
9?”. Lond.: Country Life. 1936. 6s. P. 
for Loan Library. 
Hosss (I. H.) and Son 
Hobbs’s_ Architecture : 
cottages, 


containing designs... for villas, 


la. 80. Philadelphia. 1873. (7s. 6d.) P. 


ALLIED ARTS AND ARCHA OLOGY 
Lioyp (SETON) 
* Mesopotamia. Excavations on Sumerian sites. 
7)”. xilit198 pp.+xvi pls. (backed)-+2 folding pls. 
Lond.: Lovat Dickson. 1936. 6s. P. 
To Loan Library. 
VAN Buren (A. W.) 
* Ancient Rome as revealed by recent discoveries. 
7)”. xvi + 200 pp. + ix pls. + folding plans. Lond.: 
Lovat Dickson. 1936. 6s. P. 
To Loan Library. 
Breuer (Louts) 
La Sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins. (Histoire de l’art 
byzantin series.) 
123”. 112 pp. + xevi pls. Paris: Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire. 1936. £2 7s. 6d. P. 
Knicut (E. VERNON) and (MEINRAD) 
Veneers and plywood. Their craftsmanship and . . . utility. 
84". xxiv-+372 pp.-+pls. New York: Ronald Press. [1927.] 
RANDALL (H. J.) 
History in the open air. [Roads, villages, place-names, etc.] 
74”. 164 pp. Lond.: Allen & Unwin. 1936. 4s. 6d. P. 
Sussex ARCH-ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Sussex Archeological Collections and Sussex Notes and Queries. 
General index to vols. li-lxxv of Collns. (1908-1934) and vols. 
i-iv of N— & Q— (1926-1933). With a special Bibliographical 
Index. 
84”. Oxford. 1936. 


BUILDING SCIENCE 
Burnet, Tarr & Lorne 
*The Architects’ Journal Library of planned information. 
Vol. 2. 1936. P, 
Extra copy for Loan Library, 
SrrRucTURAL ELEMENTS 
ComBER (A. W.) 
Composition flooring and floorlaying. 
74”. 124 pp. Lond.: Chas. Griffin. 1936. 4s. P. 
MATERIALS 
Unirep Srates: DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—FOREST 
Propucts LABORATORY 
Wood handbook, etc. 
9}. 326 pp.+6 pls. Washington: Supt. Documents. 1935. 
(25 R. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: 
Forest Propucts RESEARCH 
Records, cont. No. 10. The practice of wood bending. By W. C. 
Stevens. 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1936. 6d. R. 


Dosson (EDWARD) 
A Rudimentary treatise on the manufacture of bricks and tiles. 
Based on the work of E— D—. 14thed. By A. B. Searle. 
8)". xiv + 226 pp. Lond. : Technical Press. 
1936. 1os. 6d. P. 
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Researcu AssociaATION OF BritTIsH Paint, COLOUR AND 
VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
Exhibits on view on the... 

Paint Research Station [Teddington], etc. 
pam. 84”. Teddington. 1936. R. 


opening of the extensions to the 


INLAND WATER Supply COMMITTEE 
Annual report : First, 1935-36. 
pam. 9}”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1936. 3d. R. 


British STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
*British standard glossary (No. 538) of acoustical terms and 


definitions. 
Copy for Loan Library. 


ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Report of the Committee for the twelve months ending April 30 


1936. 
[1936.] R. 


Lwow, Poland: Pourrecunik1 [Potyrecunic UNIVERSITY 
ScHooL] : ZWIAZEK STUDENTOW INZYNIERJI [ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION] 

Sprawozdanie z wycieczki morskiej [report of excursion] [to 

London] . . . 1935. 

pam. 113”. Lwéw. 1936. 
Presented by the Association. 


TOPOGRAPHY 
Dartrorp, borough 
The Official guide to Dartford, Kent. 
4th ed. pam. 7}”. Dartford: E. J. Burrow. [19—.] 
Presented by Mr. R. H. Williams. 


CantTON (F. J. SANCHEZ) 
Spain. (Patronato Nacional del Turismo. National Board for 
Travel in Spain.) 
63”. 160 pp. Madrid: Hauser y Menet. [19—.] 
Preesnted by Senor F. da Muguruza. 


STarK (FrEYA) 
The Southern gates of Arabia. 
xii + 317 pp. + pls. Lond. : John Murray. 
1936. 16s. P. 


Gunnis (RUPERT) 
Historic Cyprus. Etc. 
(xvi) + 496 pp. Lond. : Methuen. 1936. 8s."6d. P. 
TOWN AND:ICOUNTRY PLANNING AND GARDENS 
QUEEN’s INSTITUTE OF DISTRICT NURSING 
The Gardens of England and Wales open to the public, etc. 


Introd. by Chr. Hussey. 
Illustrated ed. 7}”. Lond. 1936. 1s. P. 


COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL ENGLAND 
An Address delivered by . . . Lord Justice Scott. 
pam. 83%. Lond. [1936.] R. 
[Memoranda] :— 
pams. 84”. Lond. —. R. 
No. 39. Memorandum on hedgerow and farm timber. A. D. C. 
Le Sueur. 
[1936.] 
No. 40. Memorandum on amenity trees of the countryside. 


W. Dallimore. 
[+936.] 


Wirrab Sociery (HUNDRED oF W— COMMITTEE OF THE... 
C.P.R.E.) 
Wirral countryside. A cautionary guide. 
Revised ed. pam. 9}”. L’pool: U.P.; Lond. : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1936. 6d. P. 


DRAWINGS 
Woop (EpGar) 
Sketches of old buildings and details. Chiefly foreign, mostly 


Italian. 
20 sheets. Pencil D. 189— to 190—. 


20 sheets. Water-colour D. to ro0—. 

Designs for buildings :— ; 
Wesleyan Chapel, Middleton. 8 sheets. D. {19—,] 
[Untitled. Possibly as prec.] 6 sheets. D. [ig a) 
Wesleyan Chapel, Linaley. 1sheet. D. [19—.] 


Christian Science Church, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
4 sheets. D. [190—] 
Other church designs. 3 sheets. D. [(190—.] 
Houses at Dore (Derbys.), Huddersfield, and elsewhere, 
Library int., and details. 13 sheets. D. [190—] 


Murray (JOHN) 
Sketches of Italian subjects. 
15 sheets mounted on 12. Pencil D. vd. 
Presented by Mrs. Knollys and Miss Murray. 


PRESENTED TO THE LIBRARY BY BEQUEST BY PROF. 
J. E. A. STEGGALL [Hon. A.]. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Barozzit (Gracomo) da Vignola 
Gli Ordini di architettura del Barozzi da Vignola. 
sm. fo. Verona. 1811, 


History 
LeFevre (ANDRE) 
Les Merveilles de larchitecture. (Bibliothéque des Merveilles.) 
end ed. sm. 80. Paris. 1867. 


Witp (CHARLES) 
Twelve etched outlines, selected from the architectural sketches 
made in Belgium, Germany, and France. 


fo. Lond. 1833. 


Buitpinc Types 
Bertrorri Scamozzi (Orravio), architect 
L’Origine dell’ Accademia Olimpica di Vicenza con una breve 
descrizione del suo teatro opera di O— B— S— architetto. 
sm. 80. Vicenza. 1822. 


(CARLO) 
Dell’ Arco Trajano in Benevento etc., text. (With engraved 

dedication title.) 
fo. Naples. 1770. 


Rome : SAN LORENZO FUORI LE MuRA 
Le Sépulcre du S. P. Pie IX dans la Basilique de S. Laurent 
hors les murs de Rome. 
pam. la. 80. Milan. 1891. 
FERGUSSON (JAMES) 
Proposal for the completion of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (Incomplete. 
pam. sm. fo. Lond. 1874. 


Woo.notnH (W.) and Hastincs (T.) 
A Graphical illustration of the metropolitan cathedral church 
of Canterbury ; etc. 
4o. Lond. 1816. 


ALLIED ARTS 
GALERIE 
Galerie antique, ou collection des chefs-d’ceuvre d’architecture, 
de sculpture et de peinture antiques, de la Grece. (Philibert 
Boutrois and others, engravers.) 
fo. Paris. 1808. 


DRAWINGS AND PRINTS. 
VICENZA 
[Collection of engravings.] Architettura di Vicenza. A. 
Palladio ; Trissini ; Scamozzi ; etc. architetti, label title. (28 plates 
from Bertotti Scamozzi (O), I] Forestiére, etc., 1761 
pfo. fo. Prints. v.d. 
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PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 


Mr. E. Stanley Hall attended a Reception at the Royal 
College of Surgeons on the 6 July and deputised for the 
President. 

Mr. Sydney Tatchell attended a Banquet given by the 
National Federation of Clay Industries on the 23 June and 
represented the President. 

Mr. Stanley Hamp attended a Banquet of the Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute at the Guildhall on the 16 July 
and represented the President. 

The President attended the Centenary Celebrations of the 
University of London on the 29 June and the 1 July. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
May 1936 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualifying for 
election as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London, Belfast, 
Edinburgh, Hull, Manchester, Newcastle and |Plymouth, 
from 22 to 28 May 1936. 

Of the 193 candidates examined 92 passed and 1o1 were 
relegated. ‘The successful candidates are as follows :— 


THE R.I.B.A. 


Hoskins, George Robert Stewart 
Hutchinson, Edward Oswald 
Jones, Clifford Harding 
King, Thomas Edward James 
Lane, Arthur Lewis 

Lane, Ernest Georges 
Lawrence, Frederick 
Lawrence, Walter William 
Lightowlers, Cyril Varley 
Lovegrove, Cyril Ernest 
Lowe, Bernard Sidney 
Lowe, Cecil William 
Maudsley, John Alan 
Meadows, Robert Ragland 
Mitchell, Norman Brake 
Moore, Douglas David 
Morgan, Geoffrey William 
Otton, Frank Charles 

Pace, George Gaze 

Parsons, Roland William Brittan 
Pine, Arthur Tattersall 
Plumstead, Derek Ward 
Pollitt, Eric 

Potter, Fred 

Powell, Patrick Thomas 
Price, Eric John 

Reed, Richard Ernest 
Richmond, Frank Gayton 
Ryder, William Walter 
Salisbury, George 

Saunders, Kenneth Herbert 
Simpson, John William 
Slack, Joseph 

Stafford, Robert Henry Parker 
Stevens, George Edgar 
Strong, Alfred John 

Tapner, Benjamin Charles 
Tocher, William Rome 
Tooley, Charles Edward 
Upright, Malcolm 

Watson, Douglas Harold Roy 
Waugh, Eric 


Alaway, Kenneth Harry Mervil 
Ball, William Kenneth 
Barrows. Ralph 

Beard, Philip 

Bee, Philip Raymond 

Bell, John ‘Thornton 
Bellamy, Albert Alexander 
Bidmead, George Reginald 
Bragg, Stanley Edward 
Bulbeck, Robert Spencer 
Bushell, Philip Edward 
Cake, Ronald Henry 
Causon, Albert Henry 
Chandler, Ernest William 
Chappell, Denis 

Chivers, Thomas Arthur 
Collins, Douglas George 
Cooke, Peter Edward 
Cunningham, John Joseph 
Date, Patrick 

Dean, Robert Alexander 
Douglass, Albert 

Elliott, Raymond Foster 
Fairbairn, George William 
Fairweather, Geoffrey Hubert 
Farms, Kenneth William 
Feesey, Joseph Jack 
Ferguson, Walter Keith 
Fowler, Charles Hill 
Frearson, Arthur 

Fuller, Alan Richard 
Gale, Thomas Wilson 
Goldfinch, Donald Albert 
Griffin, George Robert Edward 
Haddy, Joseph Alan 

Hall, Frederick Edward 
Hall, Harry Desmond 
Harris, Maurice Henry 
Hayes, Terence Benjamin 
Hitch, Harold John 
Hobbis, Charles Iredale 
Holden, John Charles 


Webster, Lewis Edward 
Whittaker, Harold 

Wilkinson, William Currington 
Williams, Ivan 


Williams, John Leslie Maxwell 
Williamson, Herbert Leonard 
Wills, Clifford Gordon 

Wilson, Ian Burns 


TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL 
The 1936 Town and Country Planning Summer School 
will be held at the Salisbury Diocesan Training College, 
Salisbury, from 27 August to 2 September, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Raymond Unwin. The programme includes 

papers on :— 
Town Planning and Restriction of Ribbon Development. By 

Dr. Thomas Adams [F.]. 

Education in Planning. By Professor R. A. Cordingly [F.]. 
Dorset. By Mr. W. Harding 


Planning for the Region: 
Thompson, M.C. [F.]. 


Planning for the Region : 


Wiltshire. By Mr. W. R. Davidge 

National Survey. By Mr. W. A. Eden [.]. 

National Planning. By Dr. W. H. McLean. 

Road Planning and Ribbon Development. By Mr. G. T. Bennett. 

Landscape Design and Open Spaces. By Mr. E. Prentice 
Mawson [F.]. 

A Factual Basis for Territorial Planning. 
son. 

Planning for Industrial Sites. By Mr. F. J. 
Mr. A. W. Kenyon [F.]. 

New Estate Development. By Professor S. D. Adshead [F.]. 

The Practical Application of the Garden City Idea. By Alderman 
A. Pike. 

The Lineal City. By Monsieur Georges Benoit-Levy, Direc- 
teur-Général, Association Internationale des Cités Linéaires. 

Rural Development. By the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gage. 

Regulation of External Design and Appearance of Buildings. 
By Mr. A. L. Roberts [F.]. 

Relation of the Public Health Act to Town Planning. 
J. J. Clarke. 

The Third Dimensional Aspect of Planning. By Mr. T. F. 
Thomson. 

Slum Clearance and Rehousing. 


By Mr. Max Nichol- 


Osborn and 


By Mr. 


By Miss Denby. 
Full particulars of accommodation and fees can be obtained 


from the Joint Hon. Secretaries, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. 


A MODERN STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE FOR 
EGYPT 
ProposED EXHIBITION 

H.E. Mohamed Ali Allouba Pasha has addressed an 
appeal to all those who are interested in the progress of 
architecture and town planning in Egypt with the object of 
organising an exhibition of works already executed by them 
or plans and projects which they have in mind. 

The Minister is concerned at the incongruous and ill-planned 
building which is robbing Cairo of its beauty, and he 
suggests that it ought to be possible in Egypt to accom- 
plish what Marshal Lyautey did in Morocco: to create a 
style of architecture informed with the spirit of the place for 
which it is conceived. 

With this object an exhibition will be held in Cairo in 
April 1937, at the small Palace of the Agricultural Exhibition, 
and will continue for three weeks. 

Every exhibitor will be entitled to send not more than three 
large panels (1.05 « .85 metres) or six panels half this size. 
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These panels will show drawings, plans, or photographs of works, 
either executed or proposed, of all kinds—palaces, houses and 
blocks of flats, schools, hospitals, parks, site-plans and designs for 
furniture. Each exhibit should be accompanied by an explanatory 
description of the work. 

Transport expenses, such as carriage by rail, freight, insurance, 
custom dues, etc., etc., shall be borne by the exhibitors from their 
places of residence as far as Alexandria or Port Said. Transport 
expenses by rail from Alexandria or Port Said to Cairo will be 
borne by the Egyptian Government ; but insurance for the journey 
as far as Cairo must be paid by exhibitors. The latest date for 
receiving exhibits is 28 February 1937. 

A committee of persons eminent in the world of art will judge 
the exhibits. All exhibits not conforming with the rules or sugges- 
tions detailed above will be rejected. 

The committee will award four prizes of a total value of £E1,500 
(fifteen hundred pounds Egyptian) to the best works (one pound 
Egyptian is equivalent to £1 os. 6d.). 

A First Prize of £ E800 (eight hundred pounds Egyptian). 


A Second ,, £E4oo (four 
A Third £E200 (two 
A Fourth ., (one 


The awarding of these prizes is men obligatory. The committee 
may decide to withhold any prize should it find that no exhibit 
deserves it. In case of several works being adjudged of equal or 
approximately equal merit, the committee may divide the prize- 
money among them in the proportion it deems fit. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
Tutrp Post-GRADUATE CouRSE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The third post-graduate course of the I.H.A. will be held 
in Czechoslovakia from 29 August to 6 September 1936, 
and the conference will include discussions on various hospital 
topics and visits to hospitals, spas, homes, etc. Full inform- 
ation can be obtained from the Association of Czechoslovakian 
Hospitals, Praha, Czechoslovakia, and travel information 
from any Cook’s office. A prospectus can be seen at the 


R.LB.A. 


NorTes FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
22 June 1930 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, expressed the 
pleasure with which the Council had heard of the election of the 
President as an Honorary Corresponding Member and of the 
Secretary as an Honorary Member of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

CELEBRATION OF THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SVENSKA 

‘TEKNOLOGFORENINGEN (SWEDEN 

A letter was submitted from the Svenska Teknologféreningen 
thanking the Institute for the Address which had been presented 
by Professor Patrick Abercrombie on behalf of the President and 
Council. 

British ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1937 

On the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ Conference the 
Council accepted the invitation of the West Yorkshire Society 
of Architects to hold the British Architects’ Conference in the area 
of the West Yorkshire Society in 1937. 

Tue Court or GOVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Mr. C. M. E. Hadfield [F.] was appointed as the R.I.B.A. 


representative on the Court of Governors of the University of 


Sheffield in place of the late Mr. E. M. Gibbs. 
Tue British Counci. 

Mr. Howard Robertson [F.], Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was nominated to represent the R.I.B.A. on the British 
Council for Relations With Other Countries. 

THe PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF ARCHITECTS 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [F.] and Mr. John H. Markham [F.] 


1936 


were appointed as members of the British Section of the Pe: 
International Committee of Architects. 
THe INTERNATIONAL <AsSOCIATION FOR TESTING Mati 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGREsS, LONDON, 1937 
Mr. Thomas E. Scott [F.], Chairman of the Science S 


inent 


Committee, was appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. 

Organising and Reception Committee of the Second Internati nal 
Congress of the International Association for Testing Materi. 

THE STANDARDISATION OF UNDER-FLOOR Ducr Sysrry 

Mr. Walter M. Goodesmith [4.] was appointed to represent 

the R.I.B.A. at a conference called by the British Standards 

Institution to consider the standardisation of under-f{loor luct 

systems and on the Technical Committee which will be s: up 


should it be decided to proceed with the matter. 
THE STANDARDISATION OF GLAss AND GLAZING 
Mr. Raymond McGrath [4.] and Mr. P. J. Waldram [/ 
appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. on the British Standards 
Institution Technical Committee B/41, Glass and Glazing. 
British STANDARDS InstrruTiON TECHNICAL B 5 ‘1, 
SLATES 
Mr. R. J. Angel [F.] and Mr. A. H. Barnes [F.] were appointed 
to represent the R.I.B.A. on the British Standards Institution 
Technical Sub-Committee B/5/1, Slates, in place of Mr. S. H. 
Loweth, who had found it necessary to resign therefrom. 
British WATERWORKS AssOCIATION: STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
WATER REGULATIONS 
Mr. R. J. Angel [F.] and Major C. F. Skipper [F.] were 
reappointed as the R.I.B.A. representatives on the Standing 
Committee on Water Regulations of the British Waterworks 
Association. 
THe GENERAL CouNncIL FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS 
Mr. Harold Oswald [F.], President of the Northern Architectural 
Association, was appointed as the R.I.B.A. representative at the 
annual meeting of the General Council for the National Registration 
of Plumbers, held on Wednesday, 15 July 1936. 
R.LB.A. ArcHirectuRE BronzE MeEpDALS: West YORKSHIRE 
Society OF ARCHITECTS 
The award of the jury in favour of the Church of St. Philip, 
Osmondthorpe Lane, Osmondthorpe, Leeds, designed by Mr. 
F. L. Charlton [#.], was formally approved. 
RETIRING MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
On the proposition of the President a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed in favour of the retiring members of the Council for their 
services during the Session. 
MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected :— 
As Fellows .. 4 
As Associates war 
As Licentiates 7 
Election, 20 July 1936 
Applications for me setae were approved as follows : 
As Fellows .. : 6 applications 
As Associates 
Reinstatement 
The following ex-member was reinstated :— 
As Fellow: Alexander Thomson Heathcote 
Resignations 
The following resignations were accepted with regret :— 
Patrick Cutbush [4.]. 
Altred Herbert Coyle [Z.]. 
George Spencer Hoffman [Z.]. 
Albert Phillip Miller [Z.]. 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class 
The following members were transferred to the Retired Members 
Class :— 


As Retired Associates : 


” 


James William Stonhold. 
Edward Alexander Taylor. 
Phirozshaw Ardeshir Chinoy. 
Stephen Piper. 


As Retired Licentiates : 
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Correspondence 


JUNIOR MEMBERS’ COMMITTEE 
H.M.O.W., 
Broadway Court, 
Broadway, 
Westminster. 
26.06.36. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Str,—As one who has followed the work of the 
newly appointed Junior Members’ Committee with some 
interest during the past year, and attended the informal 
general meetings, I was surprised to notice in the annual 
report What small efforts appear to have been made by this 
committee to fulfil its terms of reference. 

The main purpose of the committee is to keep the Council 
in touch with the views and interests of the junior members. 

Clearly, its first step should be to find out what these 
interests are. Yet from the annual report it seems that this 
has not been attempted for any section of the junior members 
except the students. What are the interests of salaried assist- 
ants in private, commercial and municipal offices, who form 
a majority of R.I.B.A. junior members ? What consideration 
has been given to the problems of junior private practitioners ? 

What outlet has been afforded to the undoubtedly great 


School 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE : ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

The school has just been holding its annual exhibition of its 
yearly output. The work produced has every evidence of careful and 
painstaking care, and does credit to students who work there only 
in the evenings and who on many occasions during the past session 
have been detained at their offices working overtime. 

The system of the course usually is to select an ** omnibus © subject 
at the beginning of the term and after the senior students have 
threshed out a general plan everyone takes one or more of the 
individual buildings as his special care and develops these. This 
year, however, it has been a case of every man for himself and as a 
result a varied list of subjects has been studied. 

Whatever is provided for their fare, thoroughness is insisted on, 
and the general result of looking at the drawings is that every 
subject has been treated as a real study rather than a more or less 
idle sketch of a conception or “ parti.”? A sensible view of the 
modern seems the rule ; there are no signs of adopting the latest at 
all costs, the subject being the deciding factor : a motor garage is 
modern, but in the various country houses shown a more traditional 
treatment has been favoured. 

Among the subjects which stand out is one for the rebuilding of 
the * Old Vic” by G. F. Carroll, well planned but rather insistent 
that this particular theatre is not as other theatres. A hospital by 
A. Wilkinson is again well planned and generally well considered 
on modern vertical as against horizontal lines, though in certain 
services this fact has hardly been realised sufficiently. Two simply 
rendered schemes by F. W. Cross and F. H. Simmons deal intelli- 
gently with a rearrangement and simplification of the overhead and 
underground traffic which at present ties itself up in the 
Southampton Row. 

H. S. Pitt has a most domestic-looking plan for a country house, 
but want of time has rather interfered with his elevations. He has 
also got a perspective of a church of which the elevation drawings 
are in this year’s Academy. 

There are also several R.I.B.A. testimonies of study done at the 
school of which the best is a design of a bookseller’s shop by D. G. 
Martin, a good solution for what was a very difficult problem. 


interest of many young architects in the more social aspects 
of architecture, particularly the question of working-class 
housing? That this interest is strong has been shown by 
the exhibition lately organised most successfully by the 
Architects’ and Technicians’ Organisation. 

To reflect the opinions of these sections, and their interests, 
the committee should have some sort of representative basis. 
On the present committee the schools are over represented, 
and yet the committee is not truly representative of the 
schools. 

Since the committee, if it is to continue, must shortly be 
reappointed, now is a suitable time to raise these questions. 

Yours sincerely, 
M. Livesay. 
R.ILB.A. Junior Member, 
(Member of A.T.O.). 


The Salaried Members’ Committee (Ann. Rept., p. 660), which 
consists mainly of salaried members, is dealing with Mr. Livesay’s 
first point. There is also a committee dealing with Housing and 
Slum Clearance (Town Planning and Housing Committee. Ann. 
Rept., p. 662). There is liaison by means of overlapping member- 
ship between these committees and the Junior Members’ Committee. 
—Ep. 


Notes 


To conclude, Mr. Caulfield and his staff are to be congratulated 
on a result which shows enthusiasm and an appreciation for the 
sane in architectural craftsmanship, a quality which does not seem 
invariably stressed in a modern architectural exhibition. 


WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 

An exhibition of Students’ Work in Architectural Design, 
Measured Drawings, Working Drawings, etc., arranged by the 
South Wales Institute of Architects, in conjunction with the Welsh 
School of Architecture, the Technical College, Cardiff, was held 
in the Assembly Hall of the Technical College, Cardiff, on Thursday, 
g July, from 1 p.m. to 6.30 p.m. ; 

This exhibition was of a somewhat unusual character, as it 
did not consist of selected portions of the work done by various 
students, but of the whole of the work done by one student (Mr. 
H. E. A. Scard) throughout the five years’ course leading to exemp- 
tion from the Final Examination for Associateship of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and qualifying for registration under 
the Architects’ Registration Act. 

As Mr. Scard is a Dawnay Scholar, and as he is a Finalist in three 
leading competitions, viz., the Tite Prize, the Owen Jones Prize 
and the Rome Scholarship, this exhibition was particutarly 
interesting. 

Members of the staff of the Welsh School of Architecture were 
present to explain the scheme of education, and there was a large 
attendance of architects, students of architecture and their friends, 
who were enabled by the exhibition to see the development of the 
scheme of architectural education from the first year to the end 
of the course. 


CORRECTION 
The Exhibition of Architectural Drawings reported in this 
column as opened by Sir Percy Worthington at the Manchester 
School of Architecture was held at the Manchester School of Art. 
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Attendances at the Conference 


Among the members and their guests attending the Conference 
were the following : 


Mr. T. D. Atkinson [F.] (Winchester) : Mr. C. H. Aslin [F.], 
representing the Derby Borough Council; Mrs. C. H. Aslin ; 
Mr. A. H. Mooring Aldridge (Bournemouth) : Miss D. Alexandra : 
Mr. Harry Allberry [A.], President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland (Dublin) : Mrs. Harry Allberry : Professor 
S. D. Adshead, M.A.Liverpool, Hon. M.Arch. Liverpool [F.] 
(London) ; Mrs. $8. D. Adshead ; Mrs. A. Anteney ; Mr. James R. 
Adamson [F.] (Bolton) ; Mrs. J. R. Adamson ; Mr. T. C. Agutter 
[F. Retired] London). 


Mr. J. G. Birkett, A.M.T.P.I. [L.] (Southampton), Local Hon. 
Conference Secretary ; Mrs. J. G. Birkett; Mr. H. G. Baker 
[L.] (Aldershot) ; Mr. Ernest Bird [F.] (Southampton) ; Mrs. 
Ernest Bird; Mr. H. Bryant [F.] (Southampton): Mr. A. S. 
Burnett [4.] (Southampton) ; Mr. Eric L. Bird [4.], Technical 
Editor, R.1.B.A., and Secretary to the Public Relations Committee ; 
Mr. F. G. Baker, Chief Clerk, R.I.B.A.; Mr. John Bennett [F.], 
representing the Exeter City Council; Mr. C. T. Butler, M.Inst. 
M.Cy.E., representing the Lewes Borough Council ; Mr. Councillor 
Edgar C. A. Bliault, representing the Holborn Borough Council ; 
Mr. F. W. Brucker, representing the Bournemouth City Council ; 
Mr. J. 
; Mrs. J. McLellan Brown; Miss Marjorie Stuart 
Brown ; Miss E. Butler ; Mr. F. Anstead Browne [F.], representing 
the Chester County Council ; Mrs. Anstead Browne; Mr. W. J. 
Beall [.A.] (London) ; Mrs. W. J. Beall ; Mr. J. H. de C. Ballardie 
[A.] (Exmouth) : Mrs. de C. Ballardie ; Miss de C. Ballardie ; 
Mr. Percival C. Blow [.1.] (St. Albans), Hon. Secretary of the Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of Architects; Mr. W. 
Brazier; Mr. A. T. Bradford (London) ; Mrs. A. T. Bradford ; 
Mr. E. Michael Bird (Southampton) ; Mr. Eric Brown (Southamp- 
ton): Mrs. H. G. Baker; Mr. Arthur G. Bray [F.] (London) ; 
Captain Eric Sinclair Bell [Z.] (Stirling Mr. C. A. Broadhead 
[A.] (Rotherham); Mrs. R. C. Broadhead; Mr. R. Spencer 
Bulbeck (Westend, Hants); Mr. Victor Bain [F.] (Leeds) ; 
Mrs. Victor Bain; Miss M. E. Budd; Mr. Leslie S. Burnett 
(Southampton). 


Mr. Herbert Collins, A.M.T.P.I. [4.] (Southampton) : Mrs. 
Herbert Collins ; Mr. Edward J. Carter, B.A.Cantab. [.4.], Librarian 
and Editor, R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Edward J. Carter; Mr. Councillor 
O. H. Cockrill [4.], Chairman of the Southend-on-Sea and 
District Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects, representing the Southend-on-Sea Borough 
Council; Mr. J. A. Charles [F.], representing the Barrow-in- 
Furness Borough Council; Mrs. J. A. Charles ; Wing-Commander 
T. Cave-Browne-Cave; Mr. A. N. Cathcart Hendon) : 
Mrs. A. Cathcart; Mr. Leonard H. Clarke [4.] (Harrogate) : 
Mrs. L. H. Clarke ; Mr. W. H. Howard Cooke [4.] (Dublin) ; 
Mrs. Howard Cooke; Lieut.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, 
O.B.E., T.D., A.M.T.P.I. [F.] (London); Mr. Ernest Austin 
Collett [Z.] (Battle): Mrs. E. A. Collett; Mr, Harold Victor 
Crow (Southampton): Mr. Norman Culley [F.|, Chairman 


of the Huddersfield Branch of the West Yorkshire Society of 


Architects: Mrs. Norman Culley: Captain Harold James Cox 
{L.] (Camberley) ; Mr. Burwell R. Coon, B.A.Sc. (Toronto), 
representing the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada; Mrs. 
B. R. Coon. 


Mr. H. J. Doman (Basingstoke): Mr. Harold Dalton [Z.], 
representing the Woolwich Borough Council; Major John 
William Dunn, F.S.I.; Mr. P. B. Durey, representing the 
Sunderland Borough Council: Mr. Harold A. Dod, M.A. 
Liverpool [F.] (Liverpool) ; Mrs. H. A. Dod; Mr. Harold 
F. S. Durban, A.M.I.Mech.E., M.I.H. and V.E. (London) : Mrs, 
Mrs. W. G. 


E. A. Durban; Mr. W. G. Davies |F.] (Sheffield 


McLellan Brown [4.], representing the Corporation of 


John Gloag ; 


Jellicoe [F.] (London) ; 


Davies ; Mrs. H. J. Doman; Mr. Hubert E. Damen |/ Wim- 
borne). 

Major George Edwards [Z.], representing the Cove: City 
Council ; Mr. Richard J. Edmondson [Z£.] (Leeds), Chairman 
of the Bradford Branch, West Yorkshire Society of Architects : 
Mr. C. T. Every; Miss E. L. Everard ; Mr. Edgcomb. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.Cantab. [F.], Hon. Secretary 
R.I.B.A.; Mr. L. M. Field, P.A.S.I. [Z.] (Gosport) : Mrs. H. M. 
Fletcher ; Mr. James M. Fraser [A.], Past-President of the Institute 
of Architects of Malaya; Mrs. James M. Fraser; Mr. \I. H. 
Forward, P.A.S.I. [4.], representing the Dewsbury Borough 
Council; Mr. J. A. Fletcher [F.], representing the Bradford 
City Council; Mr. Freeman; Mr. G. L. Fox; Mr. H. Colin 
Farmer [.1.] (Southampton) ; Mrs. C. E. Fielding ; I 
Field; Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre [F.] (Plymouth 
Fouracre ; Mr. A. E. Fletcher (Southampton). 

Lieut.-Col. R. F. Gutteridge, T.D. [F.], President of the Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association: Mr. C. Lovett 
Gill [F.] (London and Odiham), Vice-President of the Hampshire 
and Isle of Wight Architectural Association ; Mrs. C. Lovett Gill : 
Mr. S. A. Gulliford [Z.] (Southampton) ; Mrs. R. F. Gutteridge : 
Miss J. L. Gutteridge ; Mr. W. H. Gummer [F.], Past-President 
of the New Zealand Institute of Architects ; Mr. F. H. Gibbons, 
M.Inst.M.Cy.E., representing the Dudley Borough Council : Mrs, 
F. H. Gibbons ; Mr. David W. Glass (Stirling) ; Mr. Blakeley R. 
Gribbon [F.] (Leeds): Mrs. M. W. Gribbon: Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson, M.A.Cantab. [F. Retired] (Oxford) , Miss R. Gill : Mr. 
Mrs. John Gloag; Mrs. S. A. Gulliford: Mr. 
T. G. Gilmour [F.] (Glasgow). 

Mr. C. J. Hair [4.] (Southampton) ; Mr. Everard J. Haynes, 
B.A. Oxon., Secretary, R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education ; 
Mrs. J. Hughes-Evans ; Mr. Richard Holt, A.A. Oxon. [/.] (Liver- 
pool) ; Mrs. Richard Holt; Mr. Rolf Hellberg [A.] (Coventry), 
representing the Coventry Society of Architects ; Mrs. R. Hellberg ; 
Capt. E. B. L. Hoare (Southampton) ; Mrs. E. B. Hoare; Mr, 
E. R. Hudson; Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.] (London) ; Miss April 
Austen Hall; Mr. E. Percy Hinde [F.] (Liverpool) ; Mrs. E. 
Percy Hinde : Miss Monica Hedley-Jeff: Mr. M. S. Hill; Mrs. 
M. S. Hill; Mr. W. H. Hill (Cork, I.F.S.) ; Mrs. W. H. Hill; 
Mr. D. J. Hill (Portsmouth) ; Mr. F, Milton Harvey, A.M. Inst.C.E. 
[A.] (London) ; Mrs. F. M. Harvey ; Mr. F. G. Hicks [F.] (Dublin) ; 
Mr. David E. A. Horne [Z.] (Golspie); Mr. H. G. Hayter 
(Southampton) ; Mr. A. G. Henderson [F.] (Glasgow) : 

W. G. Holford, B.Arch. Liverpool [.4.] (Liverpool) ; Mrs. 
Holroyd ; Mr. W. E. C. Hill (Southampton) ; Mr. A. A. Hewitson ; 
Mr. L. A. Hayes [A.] (Southampton). 

Mr. Norman B. W. Irwin [Z.] (Portsmouth). 

Mr. C. C. Jackson (Winchester) ; Mr. L. W. Jukes, F.S.I. 
[Z.] (Southampton) ; Mrs. L. W. Jukes; Mr. Westbury Lloyd 


Jones [L.], representing the Caernarvonshire County Council ; 


Mr. R. Johnston (Student) (London); Mr. J. Herbert Jones 
[F.], Hon. Secretary of the Western (Swansea) Branch of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects ; Miss Judy Jeffreys; Mr. Eric R. 


Jarrett [A.] (London), representing the Architectural Association ; 


Mr. J. Mansell Jenkinson [F.] (Sheffield) ; Mrs. Mansell Jenkinson ; 
Mr. Clifford W. Jones; Mrs. Clifford W. Jones; Mr. G. A. 
Mr. Francis Jones [F.] (Manchester) ; 
Mrs. Francis Jones. 

Mr. A. O. Knight, M.C., M.I.C.E., representing the Hendon 
Borough Council; Mr. C. H. Kempthorne [Z.] (Barry, Glam.) ; 
Mrs. C. H. Kempthorne ; Mrs. G. A. Knowles; Mr. R. Knight 
(Portsmouth) ; Mr. Stewart Kaye, F.S.I. [4.] (Edinburgh) ; 
Professor C. R. Knight, M.A. Liverpool, B.Arch. Liverpool [4.] 
(Auckland, New Zealand); Miss P. H. Knight; Mr. A. W. 
Kenyon [F.] (London) ; Mrs. A. W. Kenyon; Mr. H. Knight 
(Southampton) ; Miss P. Kahl. 
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Mr. 1. M. Lewis [4.], representing the Berkshire County Council ; 
Mr. Percy Wells Lovell, B.A.Cantab., F.S.A. [4.] (London), 
Secretary of the London Society ; Miss Lovell ; Mr. R. Goulburn 
Lovell, A.T.P.I. [F.], President of the South-Eastern Society of 
Architects; Mr. H. W. Langdon; Mr. L. W. Lindars, P.A.S.I. 
(Student) (Bromley, Kent) ; Mrs. L. W. Lindars; Mr. W. H. 
Ludlow |4.] (London) ; Mrs. W. H. Ludlow ; Major P. N. Logan, 
O.B.E.. (London). 


Major-General The Right Hon. Lord Mottistone, P.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire ; Sir lan Mac- 
Alister, M.A.Oxon., Secretary, R.I.B.A. ; Mr. W. J. Mountain [F.] 
(Bournemouth), Vice-President of the Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Architectural Association; Mrs. W. J. Mountain; Mr. 
G. D. Macdougald ; Lady MacAlister; Mr. Ernest E. Morgan, 
M.C. [F.], Chairman of the Western (Swansea) Branch of the 
South Wales Institute of Architects, representing the Swansea 
Borough Council ; Mr. K. L. Murray | F.], representing the Stafford- 
shire County Council: Mr. E. J. MacRae [F.], representing the 
Edinburgh City Council; Mr. E. D. Mundy; Mr. Alastair 
Marshall McMichael, M.A.Edin. [F.] (Stirling), President of the 
Stirling Society of Architects ; Miss B. Merriam ; Major H. P. G. 
Maule, D.S.O., M.C. [F.] (London) ; Mrs. H. P. G. Maule ; 
Mr. William H. Masters, F.S.I., A.M.I.C.E. (Southampton) ; 
Mr. G. C. MacLachlan ; Mrs. G. C. MacLachlan ; Mr. J. Nelson 
Meredith [.] (Norwich) ; Mrs. J. N. Meredith; Mr. E. A. L. 
Martyn [#.] (High Wycombe) ; Mr. G. W. Mitchell ; Miss Betty 
Mitchell : Major Morewood. 


Mr. W. James Nash [F.], representing the Glamorgan County 
Council; Mrs. W. James Nash; Mr. P. Maurice Newton [.A.], 
representing the Bridlington Borough Council; Mr. H. Bryant 
Newbold [F.] (Hatfield, Herts). 


Mr. G. C. Oldham (Poole); Mr. Edward O’Shaughnessy, 
Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Goronwy Owen (Student), 
representing the Tottenham Borough Council ; Mr. P. F. R. Osman 
(Southampton) ; Mrs. G. C. Oldham. 


Mr. Ernest M. Powers [F.], Past-President of the Natal Provincial 
Institute of the Institute of South African Architects ; Mrs. Ernest 
M. Powers: Mr. E. Parker, representing the Stretford Borough 
Council: Mr. S. Pool [4.], representing the Cornwall County 
Council; Mr. Norval R. Paxton, M.C. [4.] (Harrogate), Hon. 
Secretary of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects ; Mrs. N. R. 
Paxton; Mr. A. N. Peto [Z.] (Birmingham) ; Mrs. A. N. Peto ; 
Miss D. M. Packham; Mr. Ronald A. Phillips [4.] (Bourne- 
mouth); Mr. G. E. Prince; Miss Prince; Mr. W. T. Plume 
[Hon. A.], Editor of The Builder. 


Mr. A. L. Roberts [/.] (Winchester), Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Associa- 
tion ; also representing the Southampton County Council ; Mrs. 
A. L. Roberts ; Mr. W. H. Robinson [F.], representing the Kent 
County Council ; Mrs. W. H. Robinson ; Mr. R. D. Robson [.4.], 
representing the Isle of Ely County Council ; Mr. John C. Robin- 
son |/.], representing the Blackpool Borough Council; Mr. 
William Reid, representing the Ayr County Council; 9 Mr. 
T. Taliesin Rees, F.S.I. [F.] (Liverpool) ; Mrs. T. Taliesin Rees ; 
Mr. IT. G. Ryott; Mrs. T. G. Ryott: Mr. Reece ; Mr. Andrew 
Rollo [4.] (Edinburgh); Mr. L. Richardson [L.] (Langport, 
Somerset) ; Mr. J. Russell (Southampton) ; Mr. L. G. Raymond 
[L.| (Basingstoke). 

Alderman 'T. H. Sanders, ‘The Worshipful the Mayor of Southamp- 
ton: Mr. Ingalton Sanders [F.] (Southampton), Vice-President, 
R.I.B.A., and Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference ; 
Mr. H. S. Sawyer, M.C., A.M.T.P.I. [F.] (Winchester), Vice- 
President of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association ; Mr. J. Arthur Smith [/.] (Basingstoke), Vice-President 
of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association ; 
Mrs. Ingalton Sanders ; Mrs. H. S. Sawyer; Mr. W. G. Seaton 
{4.] (Bournemouth) ; Mr. Adrien J. Sharp [Z.], representing the 
Portsmouth City Council ; Mrs. Adrien J. Sharp; Mrs. J. Arthur 
Smith; Mr. C. D. Spragg, Assistant Secretary, R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
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Frank W. Smith [4.], representing the Southend-on-Sea Borough 
Council; Mr. M. A. Shute [F.], representing the Nuneaton 
Borough Council ; Mr. A. Smith [Z.], representing the Hendon 
Borough Council; Mr. A. Salisbury [Z.], representing the 
Woolwich Borough Council ; Mr. Councillor A. J. Shaw, repre- 
senting the Stepney Borough Council; Mrs. A. J. Shaw; Mr. 
Brian L. Sutcliffe [#.| (London and Southampton) : Miss Swin- 
stead; Mr. Charles G. Soutar [F.] (Dundee), President of the 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland ; Miss M.S. Soutar ; 
Mr. James Smith [F.] (Buenos Aires) ; Mrs. Elizabeth R. de Smith ; 
Miss Margaret E. Smith ; Mr. A. H. Schofield (Winchester) ; Mr. 
A. F. Smith [Z.] (Southampton) ; Mrs. A. F. Smith ; Mr. Thomas 
E. Scott [F.] (London) ; Mrs. T. E. Scott; Mr. W. H. Saunders, 
M.1.Struct.E. (Southampton) ; Mrs. W. H. Saunders; Mr. John 
H. Saunders (Southampton) ; Major Charles F. Skipper, F.R.San.L., 
F.I.Ar. [F.] (Cambridge) ; Mr. C. Hubert B. Smith [4.] (Basing- 
stoke) ; Captain C. Herbert Smith, F.S.I. [Z.] (Calne, Wilts) ; 
Mrs. Herbert Smith; Mr. Robert Oakman Sutherland [4.] 
(London) ; Mr. Peter Sawyer: Mrs. Parkinson Smythe. 


Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; Mr. W. J. Carpenter Turner [.4.] (Winchester), 
Assistant Hon. Secretary of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Architectural Association; Mr. K. H. Thorn (Southampton) ; 
Mr. G. L. Thorne [L.] (Southampton) ; Mr. A. C. Townsend, 
[F.] (Gosport) ; Mrs. Percy E. Thomas; Mr. H. A. Thomas, 
representing the Heston and Isleworth Borough Council: Mr. J. 
Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., representing’ the Walsall Borough Council ; 
Mr. Alfred Evelyn Turner [Z.], representing the Nottingham City 
Council ; Mr. Norman P. Thomas (Student) (Cardiff) : Mr. Isaac 
Taylor [F.] (Manchester): Mrs. Isaac Taylor; Mr. Ernest J. 
Thomas, F.S.I. [F.] (Portsmouth) ; Mrs. E. J. Thomas; Mr. 
Edgar R. Taylor [4.] (London and Southampton); Mr. Rex 
Thorne (Wimborne) ; Mrs. R. Thorne ; Miss Elsie Felker Titley ; 
Mr. E. Brian Tyler [A.] (Chichester) ; Mr. J. Amory Teather [F.], 
President of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors: Mrs. J. Amory Teather. 


Mr. K. H. Vickers, M.A.Oxon., Principal of University College, 
Southampton ; Mr. Edward Arthur Verger [F.| (Lewes) ; Mrs. A. 
Verger; Mr. L. R. Volonterio. 

Mr. E. Berry Webber [d4.] (London) ; Mr. F. Dorrington Ward 
[F.], Member of the Institute of Architects of Malaya; Mr. P. H. 
Warwick, representing the Winchester City Council; Mrs. P. H. 
Warwick ; Mr. James Richardson White [F.], representing the 
County Council of the North Riding of Yorkshire: Mr. H. T. 
Wykes, A.M.T.P.I. [.4.], representing the Lewisham Borough 
Council; Mr. Councillor J. Whiston, representing the Walsall 
Borough Council; Mr. Gilbert D. Wiles [Z.|, representing the 
Denbigh County Council ; Mr. Andrew Victor Wilson, J.P., B.Sc., 
A.M.LC.E. [L.], representing the Motherwell Town Council ; 
Mr. F. Willey, F.S.I. [F.], representing the Durham County Council ; 
Mr. C. F. Ward [F.], representing the Newport (Mon.) Borough 
Council; Mrs. C. F. Ward ; Miss Edith Wells ; Mr. T. Hanstord 
White [/.] (London) ; Mrs. Hansford White; Mr. J. G. Wilson 
[4.] (Petts Wood, Kent); Mr. Robert Wilson [4] (Falkirk) ; 
Mr. Henry Wilson (Falkirk) ; Mr. Pembroke Wicks, C.B.E., 
Registrar of the Architects Registration Council of the United 
Kingdom ; Sir Percy S. Worthington, M.A. Oxon, Litt. D., F.S.A. 
[F.] (Manchester) ; Lady Worthington: Mr. F. Elliss Wapshott, 
F.S.1. [L.] (Maidenhead) ; Mr. B. M. Ward [F.]. President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society: Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, A.F.C. 
[F.] (Preston) ; Mrs. S. Wilkinson; Mr. Percy J. Waldram, F.S.1. 
[L.] (London); Mrs. P. J. Waldram; Mr. John Robertson 
Wetherell [Z.] (Richmond, Yorks) ; Mrs. J. R. Wetherell ; Mr. 
Joseph Weekes [F.] (Glasgow): Lieut.-Col. George Westcott, 
O.B.E., J.P. [#.], President of the Manchester Society of Architects ; 
Mr. H. J. White [Z.] (Southampton) ; Mrs. H. J. White; Miss 
M. E. Watts; Mr. W. M. Woodhouse; Mr. W. L. Wood, Editor, 
Architect and Building News ; Mr. C. H. Wallis. 

Mr. C. W. Yates [F.], President of the Gloucestershire Archi- 
tectural Association ; Mrs. C. W. Yates. 
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Conference Banquet 


The following is a list of those present at the Banquet :— 


Mr. James R. Adamson; Mrs. James R. Adamson : Professor 
S. D. Adshead : Mrs. S. D. Adshead ; Mr. T. C. Agutter : Miss D. 
Alexandra : Mr. Harry Allberry (President of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland) ; Mrs. Harry Allberry : Mrs. A. 
Anteney : Architect and Building News; Architectural Press: Mr. 
C. H. Aslin; Mrs. C. H. Aslin; Mr. L. Magnus Austin ; Mrs. L. 
Magnus Austin. 


Mr. T. Bailey (President of the Southampton and_ District 
Building ‘Trades Employers’ Association) : Mrs. T. Bailey ; Miss 
Daisy Bain; Mr. John Bain; Mrs. John Bain; Mr. Victor Bain ; 
Mrs. Victor Bain; Mr. F. B. Baker; Mrs. F. B. Baker; Mr. 
F. G. Baker (Chief Clerk, R.I.B.A.) ; Mr. Councillor H. Batchelor ; 
Mr. J. H. de C. Ballardie ; Mrs. de C. Ballardie ; Miss de C. 
Ballardie; Mr. W. J. Beall; Mrs. W. J. Beall: Captain Eric 
Sinclair Bell; Mr. John Bennett ; Mr. R. P. Biddle: Mrs. R. P. 
Biddle ; Mr. Eric L. Bird (Technical Editor and Secretary R.I.B.A. 
Public Relations Committee); Mr. Ernest Bird; Mrs. Ernest 
Bird: Mr. John G. Birkett; Mrs. John G. Birkett ; Mr. Coun- 
cillor Edgar C. A. Bliault: Mr. W. E. Blizard; Mrs. Blizard ; 
Mr. Percival C. Blow (Hon. Secretary of the Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society of Architects) ; Mr. A. T. Bradford ; Mrs. 
A. T. Bradford ; Mr. Arthur G. Bray ; Mr. W. Brazier ; Mr. C. A. 
Broadhead : Mrs. R. C. Broadhead ; Mr. Eric Brown; Mr. J. 
McLellan Brown; Mrs. J. McLellan Brown; Mr. F. Anstead 
Browne ; Mrs. Anstead Browne ; Mr. R. Spencer Bulbeck ; Mr. 
C. T. Butler. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E.; Mr. Cyril 
Carter ; Mrs. Cyril Carter ; Mr. Edward J. Carter (Librarian and 
Editor R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. Carter; Mr. A. N. Cathcart ; Mrs. A. N. 
Cathcart; Wing Commander T. Cave-Browne-Cave, C.B.E. : 
Mr. Councillor G. Herbert Cawte (President of the Southern 
Counties Federation of Building Trades Employers) ; Mrs. Cawte ; 
Miss Chamberlain ; Mr. Leonard H. Clarke: Mrs. Leonard H. 
Clarke ; Colonel A. B. Clough; Mrs. Clough; Mr. Councillor 
O. H. Cockrill (Chairman of the Southend-on-Sea and District 
Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects; Mr. Herbert Collins; Mrs. Herbert Collins ; 
Mr. W. H. Howard Cooke ; Mrs. W. H. Howard Cooke ; Mr. 
Burwell R. Coon; Mrs. Burwell R. Coon ; Captain H. J. Cox ; 
Mr. W. Craven-Ellis, M.P.: Mrs. W. Craven-Ellis ; Mr. Norman 
Culley (Chairman of the Huddersfield Branch of the West York- 
shire Society of Architects) ; Mrs. Norman Culley. 

Mr. Harold Dalton: Mr. W. G. Davies; Mrs. W. G. Davies ; 
Mr. Frank Dibben; Mrs. Frank Dibben: Mr. George Dines : 
Mr. Harold A. Dod ; Mrs. Harold Dod ; Major John Wm. Dunn ; 
Mr. Harold F. S. Durban; Mrs. E. A. Durban. 


Mr. R. J. Edmondson (Chairman of the Bradford Branch of the 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects) ; Miss E. L. Everard ; Mr. 
C. T. Every. 

Mr. Henry Collingwood Farmer; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher 
(Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A.) ; Mrs. Henry M. Fletcher ; Mr. J. A. 
Fletcher; Mr. M. H. Forward; Mr. J. Leighton Fouracre ; 
Mrs. Leighton Fouracre ; Mr. G. L. Fox; Mr. Freeman. 

Mr. F. H. Gibbons; Mrs. F. H. Gibbons: Mr. C. Lovett 
Gill; Mrs. C. Lovett Gill; Miss R. Gill; Mr. T. G. Gilmour ; 
Mr. David W. Glass: Mr. W. A. Gleave, J.P. (Director and 
General Manager, Southern Newspapers, Ltd.) ; Mrs. Gleave ; 
Mr. John Gloag: Mrs. John Gloag; Mr. Hastwell Grayson ; 
Mr. 8. A. Gulliford ; Mrs. S. A. Gulliford ; Mr. W. H. Gummer 
(Past President of the New Zealand Institute of Architects) ; Dr. S. 
Gurney-Dixon (Chairman, Hampshire Educational Committee) : 
Lieut.-Colonel R. F. Gutteridge (President of the Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Architectural Association) ; Mrs. R. F. Gutteridge ; 
Miss J. L. Gutteridge. 


Mr. H. Austen Hall ; Miss April Austen Hall; Mr. Harcourt ; 
Mr. C. J. Hair; Mr. F. Milton Harvey; Mrs. F. Milton 
Harvey ; Mr. H. de C. Hastings (Editor, The Architectural F : 
Mr. Everard J. Haynes (Secretary, R.I.B.A. Board of 
Architectural Education); Mr. H. G. Hayter; Miss Monica 
Hedley-Jeff ; Mr. Rolf Hellberg ; Mrs. Rolf Hellberg : Mr. \. G. 
Henderson ; Mr. F. G. Hicks ; Mr. M.S. Hill; Mrs. M.S. Hill; 
Captain E. B. L. Hoare; Mrs. E. B. Hoare; Mr. Richard Holt : 
Mrs. Richard Holt : Miss W. Hooper ; Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Hughes, 
D.S.O. (County Surveyor, Hampshire); Mrs. A. C. Hughes; 
Mrs. J. Hughes-Evans. 


Mr. Norman B. W. Irwin. 

Mr. Cecil C. Jackson; Mr. Eric R. Jarrett; Mr. J. Mansell 
Jenkinson ; Mrs. J. Mansell Jenkinson; Mr. R. Johnston: The 
Very Rev. Canon R. B. Jolly (Rural Dean of Southampton) ; 
Mrs. Jolly: Mr. Clifford W. Jones: Mrs. Clifford W. Jones ; 
Mr. J. Herbert Jones (Hon. Secretary of the Western (Swansea) 
Branch of the South Wales Institute of Architects) : Mr. Francis 
Jones ; Mrs. Francis Jones ; Mr. L. W. Jukes: Mrs. L. W. Jukes. 

Mr. Stewart Kaye; Mrs. Stewart Kaye: Mr. C. H. Kemp- 
thorne ; Mrs. Kempthorne: Mr. A. W. Kenyon: Mrs. A. W. 
Kenyon ; Sir Sidney G. Kimber, J.P. : Lady Kimber; Mr. A. O. 
Knight ; Professor C. R. Knight: Mrs. G. A. Knowles. 

His Honour Judge Barnard Lailey, K.C. (Chairman, Hampshire 
Quarter Sessions): Mrs. Lailey: Mr. H. W. Langdon: Mr. 
L. W. Lindars; Mrs. L. W. Lindars; Mr. Percy W. Lovell 
(Secretary of the London Society) : Miss Lovell ; Mr. R. Goulburn 
Lovell (President of the South-Eastern Society of Architects) ; 
Mr. H. Ludlow: Mrs. H. Ludlow. 

Sir Ian MacAlister (Secretary, R.I.B.A.) ; Lady MacAlister ; 
Mr. G. D. Macdougald; Mr. G. C. MacLachlan; Mrs. 
G. C. MacLachlan; Brigadier M. N. MacLeod, D.S.O. 
(Director-General of the Ordnance Survey) ; Mrs. MacLeod ; 
Mr. Alastair Marshall McMichael (President of the Stirling 
Society of Architects) ; Mr. E. J. MacRae ; Mr. Wm. H. Masters ; 
Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O.; Mrs. H. P. G. Maule; Mr. 
red May ; Mr. R. R. H. Meggeson (Town Clerk of Southampton) ; 
Mrs. Meggeson; Mr. J. Nelson Meredith; Mrs. Meredith ; 
Mr. G. W. Mitchell ; Mr. Ernest E. Morgan; Mr. W. J. Moun- 
tain; Mrs. W. J. Mountain; Mr. E. D. Mundy; Mr. K. L. 
Murray. 


Mr. H. Bryant Newbold. 


Mr. E. O'Shaughnessy (Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A.) ; 
Mr. P. F. R. Osman; Mr. Goronwy Owen. 


Mr. Harry Parsons, J.P. (Chairman, Southampton Harbour 
Board) ; Mrs. Parsons; Mr. Norval R. Paxton (Hon. Secretary 
of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects) ; Mrs. Norval R. 
Paxton; Mr. Ronald A. Phillips; Mr. W. T. Plume, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A. (Editor, The Builder); Mr. S. Pool: The Right 
Worshipful the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth ; The Lady Mayoress 
of Portsmouth ; Mr. Ernest M. Powers (Past President of the Natal 
Provincial Institute of the Institute of South African Architects) ; 
Mrs. Ernest M. Powers ; Councillor G. E. Prince; Mrs. G. E. 
Prince ; Mr. M. H. Pugh: Mrs. M. H. Pugh. 

Mr. T. Taliesin Rees: Mrs. Taliesin Rees; Mr. A. L. Roberts 
(Hon. Secretary of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association) ; Mrs. A. L. Roberts: Mr. John C. Robinson ; 
Mr. R. D. Robson; Mr. Andrew Rollo; Mr. T. G. Ryott ; 
Mrs. T. G. Ryott. 


Mr. Ingalton Sanders (Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ 
Conference) ; Mrs. Ingalton Sanders: Mr. W. H. Saunders ; 
Mr. Harold S. Sawyer: Mrs. Harold S. Sawyer; Mr. Peter 
Sawyer ; Baroness Magdolna Gobertina Schmertzing ; Mr. A. H. 
Schofield ; Mr. R. Scott; Mr. Thos. E. Scott; Mrs. Thos. E. 
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Scott: Mr. Adrien J. Sharp; Mrs. Adrien J. Sharp; Mr. C. 
Cyril Sharp (General Manager of the Southampton, Isle of Wight 
and South of England Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mrs. Cyril Sharp; Mr. E. Phillip Shaw: Mr. Basil Shaw; Mr. 
Horace Shears; Mr. M. A. Shute ; Major Charles F. Skipper ; 
Mr. A. Smith; Mr. A. F. Smith; Mrs. A. F. Smith ; Captain 
C. Herbert Smith ; Mrs. Herbert Smith: Mrs. Elizabeth R. de 
Smith: Mr. Frank William Smith; Mr. James Smith; Mr. 


John Arthur Smith ; Mrs. John Arthur Smith ; Miss Margaret E. 


Smith : Mr. Chas G. Soutar (President of the Royal Incorporation 
of Architects in Scotland) ; Miss M.S. Soutar ; The Worshipful 
the Mayor of Southampton; The Mayoress of Southampton ; 
The Deputy Mayor of Southampton ; The Deputy Mayoress of 
Southampton : Southern Daily Echo; Mr. C. D. Spragg (Assistant 
Secretary, R.I.B.A.) ; Captain F. G. Spriddell (Chief Marine 
Sunerintendent, Royal Mail Lines, Ltd.) ; Mrs. Spriddell ; Mr. 
§.G. Stanton (Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Southampton) ; Mrs. 
Stanton ; Mr. F. E. Stevens (Editor, The Hampshire Advertiser) ; Mrs. 
F. E. Stevens ; Mr. Brian L. Sutcliffe ; Mr. Robert O. Sutherland. 

Mr. Edgar R. Taylor: Mr. Isaac Taylor ; Mrs. Isaac Taylor ; 
Mr. |. Amory Teather (President of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 
and District Society of Architects and Surveyors): Mrs. J. Amory 
Teather ; Mr. Ernest J. Thomas ; Mr. Norman Percy Thomas : Mr. 
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Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E. (President, R.I.B.A. Mrs. Percy E. 


Thomas ; Mr. K.H. Thorn: Mr. G. L. Thorne ; Mrs. G. L. Thorne ; 


Mr. Rex Thorne; Mrs. Rex Thorne; The Times; Miss Elsie 
Felker Titley ; Mr. A. C. Townsend ; Mr. Alfred E. Turner. 

Mr. Percy J. Waldram; Mrs. Percy J. Waldram; Mr. B. M. 
Ward (President of the Liverpool Architectural Society): Mr. 
C. F. Ward ; Mrs. C. F. Ward ; Miss M. E. Watts; Mr. Joseph 
Weekes ; Miss Edith Wells ; Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds, C.B.E. 
(Docks Engineer, Southern Railway) ; Mrs. Wentworth-Sheilds ; 
Mr. John Robertson Wetherell ; Commander Arthur White, 
R.N.; Mrs. Arthur White ; Mr. H. J. White ; Mrs. H. J. White ; 
Mr. J. R. White; Mr. T. Hansford White ; Mrs. T. Hansford 
White ; Mr. Pembroke Wicks, C.B.E. (Registrar, Architects’ 
Registration Council of the United Kingdom); Mr. Stephen 
Wilkinson ; Mrs. Wilkinson ; Mr. A. Victor Wilson ; Mr. Henry 
Wilson; Mr. J. G. Wilson; Mr. Robert Wilson; The Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; The Right Worshipful the 
Mayor of Winchester : The Mayoress of Winchester ; Lieut.-Col. 
Arnold J. Wolff, D.S.O. ; Mrs. Arnold Wolff; Mr. W. L. Wood 
(Editor, Architect and Building News) ; Mr. Alderman F. Woolley, J.P. : 
Sir Percy S. Worthington ; Lady Worthington : Mr. H. T. Wykes. 

Mr. C. W. Yates (President of the Gloucestershire Architectural 
Association) : Mrs. C. W. Yates. 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION -OF: STUDENTS: R.1.B:A. 
The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meeting of 
the Council held on 22 June 1936. 
Anxanp: Gerorce, 18 Carrington Street, Glasgow. 
Bresstey : Ropert Bruce, Flat 3, Arcade Buildings, Brighton, 1. 
Brencuiry : Bast. Epwarp, 84 Wilmot Way, Banstead, Surrey. 
Burcess: Lurner, R.A.F. Base, W. & B. Seletar, Singa- 
pore, S.S. 
Butter : REGINALD CorrereLL, Bradmore Way, Brookmans Park, 
Herts. 
Caton : KENNETH JAMEs, 423 Otley Road, Adel, Leeds, 6. 
CoLAHAN DonaLtp CAMPBELL, 8 Cassillis Street, Ayr, Scotland. 
Cooper : CHRISTOPHER HarRo.p, 8 St. Mary’s Place, Bury, Lancs. 
Davies: JoHNn * Edenholme,” Morda Road, Oswestry, 
Salop. 
Eve: Raymonp Percy Surciirr, Manor House, Manor Road, 
Cheam, Surrey. 
Gavin: IAN 35 Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh. 
GooLvbEN : Harry, 68 Rutland Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
Gray: Witiiam, Osborne House, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire. 
Hatt: THomas, c/o Baird, Balgavies, Tremain Road, Whitecraigs, 
Glasgow. 
Hart: THomas, 32 Merchiston Avenue, Edinburgh. 
Hormeyr : JAN Henprik CHARLES, c 0 Barclays Bank, 104 London 
Road, Liverpool. 
Howrit : Ropertr JouN, 22 Burton Street, Loughborough. 
Henrer: GrorGe Irving, 53 Queen’s Square, Strathbungo, 
Glasgow, S.1. 
Inxvs: Joun, 11, Eltringham Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Jenkinson: AusTEN Davin Pores, Newplace.” Moorgate, 
Rotherham, Yorks. 
Jones: (Miss) MARjortE CeRIDWEN, 178 Thomas Lane, Broadgreen, 
Liverpool. 
KaraAnpDIKAR: VirrHat Hari, Badrikashram (Top Floor), 
Khetwadi, 1st Lane, Bombay, No. 4. India. 


KeNCHINGTON : (Miss) MARGARET FRANCEs, * Ridgewood,” Nancy 


Downs, Oxhey, Herts. 
Key: Prrer Sruart, 3 Ashley Gardens, Petersham, Surrey. 
Learoyp: Barry Brook, Brook House, Littlestone, Kent. 


McRostt : ALEXANDER, 47 Glenbervie Road, Torry, Aberdeen. 

MepcatF: ALBERT RupPERT JOHN, Framley,’’ Hadlow Road, 
Willaston, Wirral, Cheshire. 

Mistr1: MINOCHEHER PirozsHAw, c/o C. Cooper, Esq., 73 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 

Morretr: Rankin Hall, 38 Ullett Road, Liver- 
pool, 17. 

Moore: JOHN Eric, 60 Marchmont Road, Edinburgh. 

Morey: Henry FREDERICK, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Norton : GerorGE Percy, 119 Tyers Street, London, S.E.11. 

SmirH: RonALD ALEXANDER RATHBONE, I Longcroft Avenue, 
Banstead, Surrey. 

Rem: ALEXANDER BupGE, c/o Coxall, 52 Woodlands Crescent, 
Bothwell, Nr. Glasgow, N.B. 

Rosertson : Davin Ocitvie, 186 Lochee Road, Dundee. 

Rospertson: WILLIAM ALEXANDER Bruce, Dunduran,” 
E. Barnton Avenue, Davidsons Mains, Edinburgh. 

Rowe : KenARD Rospert CHARLES, 13 Grenville Street, London, 
W.C:1. 

Rumspy : GEORGE WILLIAM Epwarpb, “ Seathome,” Queen Street, 
Withernsea, Yorks. 

SaTHE: Goretnp Gopar, Sathe’s Wada, near Bhagi Market, 
Kalyam, Dislt, Thang, India. 

SEPHTON, JOHN DEAN, 72 Bankfield Lane, Churchtown, Southport. 

Suet: Patrick, c/o Mrs. Manners, 169 Whitehall Road, Gates- 
head, Co. Durham. 

Sparrow : KennerH Grorrrey, Dovercourt, 87 Holland Road, 
Maidstone, Kent. 

Waker: THomas Curistir, 25 Comely Bank Road, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

Weston : (Miss) RosALEEN Nancy Witson, Barlby Hall, Selby, 

Yorks. 

Wuiston : Peter Rice, 19 Clark Avenue, Edinburgh, 5. 

WuitE : Frank, 39 Estcourt Avenue, Leeds, 6. 

Witurams : ArtTHuR Brapsury, Woodcroft, Ruthin Road, Mold, 
N. Wales. 

During the month of May the following were enrolled as 

Probationers of the Royal Institute : 

BrockLessy : Burnham Grange, Barton-on- 
Humber, Lincs. 

Burcoine : Rosin, 4a Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Burke : Martin Desmonp, 173 South Circular Road, Dolphin’s 
Barn, Dublin. 

CLARKE: JoHN Morton, 33 Stormont Road, London, N.6. 

Cripps: Anruony Ivan, “ Kingsley,” 94 Church Road, Tilehurst, 
Berks. 

Joun Seaton, 23 Edward Road, Bromley, Kent. 

‘Tuomas, 10 Linden Road, Priory Estate, Dudley, 
Worcs. 

Gore.re : FREDERICK ALAN, “ Courtlands,” 19 Buckingham Road, 
Newbury. 

Gray: Osborne House, Inverurie. 

Gupte: HeEMCHANDRA GaAJANAN, Plot No. ror Tenth Road, 
Khar, Bombay 21, India. 

Hatt: Tuomas, c/o Baird, Balgavies, Tremain Road, White- 
craigs, Glasgow. 

: THomas Noer, 106 Wigan Lane, Wigan, Lancs. 

Humpurey: Laurence Artruur, 88 Linkfield Road, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. 

Hurcuinson : RaAtpu, 62 Nevil Road, Bristol 7. 

KARANDIKAR : Hari, Badrikashram Top Floor), 
Khetwadi, tst Lane, Bombay 4, India. 

Kipp: Leonarp Vicror, 134 Downton Avenue, Streatham Hill, 
London, S.W.2. 

Lainc : AnrHony Rosert, 52 Portsdown Road, London, W.9. 

Lanc : Davin Epenezer, 6 Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Lee: (Mrs.) Anniz, 44 Egerton Road, Torquay. 

LonGpIN : CHARLES Epwarp, 10 Auriol Road, London, W.14. 

MircHett: Ivan Vicror, 58 Chickerell Road, Weymouth. 

Morey: Henry FrRepericK, Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Nixon: Ernest Joun Brown, The Manse, 40 Forster Street, 
Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Oxtey: THomas Derrick, 10 Bishopsthorpe Road, Sydenham, 


S.E.26. 

PATEL : GULABDAS KAPURCHAND, 6 Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W.3 

Pearce: GrorGce Henry, Park Lodge, Crawley Ridge, 


Camberley, Surrey. 
Prerce: Vicror Rupert, 1g Tideswell Road, Eastbourne. 
PERRIN: GEORGE 16 Mason Road, Kidderminster. 
Price : Georrrey RowLanp, 14 Sedlescombe Road, St. Leonards. 
Reap: Jack WINTER, 378 Hill Lane, Southampton. 
Reip: JouN (Jnr.), “Egnarg,’’ Grange Terrace, Kilmarnock. 
Ruopes: Bernard CuHrisropHer, 14 Greenfield Street, Old 
Lenton, Nottingham. 

Russet, : JAmMEs Marin, 43 Saughton Place, Stenhouse, Edinburgh. 
Rustep : JOHN FREDERICK, 19 Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, 
N.W.10. 

SmirHurst : ALAN Harry, Post Office, Gedling, Nottingham. 

Sutron: Hamer, 327 Buxton Road, Great Moor, 
Stockport. 

Taytor: Eric, 47 Dutton Road, Blackpool. 

THESIGER : Cepric Sillwood Cottage, Sunninghill, Berks. 

Wess: CHARLES Herpert, Haulfan, Tynyrheol Road, Nr. Neath, 
Glam. 

During the month of June the following were enrolled 

Probationers of the Royal Institute : 

: JEHANGIR PHtRozt1, 5 New Queen's Road, Bombay. 

CHANDLER : Epwin GeorcGe, 86 Langdale Road, Thornton Heath. 
Surrey. 

CoLauaANn : Doxatp 8 Cassillis Street, Avr, Scotland. 

Davis : Ropert Howarp Hormes, Noddfa,’’ Wistaston, Crewe. 

Eyre: ReGtinatp, Ripley Road, Heage, near Belper, Derbyshire. 

Miss MarGarer, 6 Shaftesbury Avenue, Monkseaton, 
Northumberland. 

FRANKISH : ALFRED, 28 Wargrave Road, South Harrow, Middlesex. 

HeMELRYK : GERARD EpmMuNp, West Mount, Chester. 

Hocrey : Hersert, Rock View,’ Burnlee, Holmfirth, 
near Huddersfield. 

Hotmes : GEORGE, 132 Quay Road, Bridlington. 

Houmes : Leonarp, Home Farm, Ripley Road, Heage. Derbyshire. 

Jenkins : Rosertr Lewis, 76 Redlands Road, Penarth, Glam. 
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LuckMAN: Stantey Joun, 59 Rutland Crescent, Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 

Mistrr: PrrozsHan, c/o C. S. Cooper, 73 Huches 
Road, Bombay. 

Mistrri: Pertin, Baimai Manzil, Nepean Sea Road, Bomba 

PALLISTER : Lionet KerrH, Wheat Sheaf Hotel, Piercebrider. Co, 
Durham. 

Petry : Crive AnrHony MicHAEL, 11 Welbeck Avenue, Highfield, 
Southampton. 

Puitie : DouGcias Exuiorr, 1 Heathcote House, Barnsbury Square, 
Barnsbury, N.1. 

Porrt: Louis Aprian, The House Beyond, Farnham Common, 


Bucks. 

Ross : Hucu, 34 Dalhousie Place, Parkhead Street, Motherwell, 
Lanarkshire. 

Rowe: Kenarp es, 13 Grenville Street, London, 


SaTHE : Govinp Gopat, Sathe’s Wada, near Bhayi Market,Kalvan, 
Dislt, Thang, India. 

SATHE : HariscHANDRA VIsHNOO, Messrs. Sathe & Bhuta, 
Haman Street, Fort, Bombay. 

SPARROW : KENNETH GEOFFREY, “ Dovercourt,” 87 Holland 
Road, Maidstone, Kent. 

STACEY : STEPHEN Lestie GEorGE, 32 Elder Road, West Norwood, 
S.E.27. 

THompson : JONATHAN Epwarb, 77 Sparken Hill, Worksop, Notts. 

Twicc : NorMAN Freperick, Isherwood House, Ewell Road, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

VarMA: INDRA CHAND, 45 Krishna Niwas, Kalbadevi, Bombay 2 


Notices 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN COM- 
PETITION FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT HOUSE, 
SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
In the competition held recently for the new Parliament 
House, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, the Assessor, Mr. J. R. 
Adamson [F.], awarded the first premium to Mr. E. Berry 
Webber [A.]. The designs submitted in the competition 
will be on exhibition in the Henry L. Florence Hall and the 
Reception Room at 66 Portland Place from Monday, 
10 August to Thursday, 20 August, inclusive, between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. (Saturday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m.). 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN COM- 
PETITION BETWEEN STUDENTS OF BRITISH 
AND FRENCH SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 

The 1936 Competition between students of the schools 
of architecture in the United Kingdom recognised for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination and students 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, has now been held. The 
programme for the competition was that set by the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts for the Prix des Anciens Eléves Americains 
de l’Atelier Laloux. The British schools held internal school 
competitions on the programme, and each school sent the 
scheme judged best by the school jury to the R.I.B.A. jury 
in London, which was composed as follows :— 


Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell [F.] (Chairman of tne Board of 
Architectural Education) 

Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw, C.B.E. [F.] (Hon. Secretary, 
British Section, Franco-British Union of Architects) 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [F.] (Past-President, Franco- 
British Union of Architects) 

Mr. P. D. Hepworth 
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Lt.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., T.D. [F.] 
(Hon. Secretary-General, Franco-British Union of 
Architects) 

Mr. Howard Robertson, M.C., S.A.D.G. [F.]. 

The medal (on this occasion generously presented by Mr. 
Henry M. Fletcher) for the scheme placed first was awarded 
to Mr. J. T. Taylor, of the School of Architecture of the 
University of Manchester. The drawings submitted by Mr. 
S. P. Jewitt, of the Bartlett School of Architecture, University 
of London, and Mr. K. A. Lloyd, of the Birmingham School 
of Architecture, were highly commended. 

The schemes submitted in the competition have now been 
sent to Paris, where they will be exhibited. The British 
schemes, together with a selection of the French schemes, 
will be on exhibition in the Henry L. Florence Hall at the 
R.L.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1, from Tuesday, 
28 July to Friday, 31 July, from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 4 and 5 August, from 10 a.m. to 
5 p-m. 

The subject set for the competition this year for the Prix 
des Anciens Eléves Americains de Atelier Laloux was ‘* A 
Palace of Luxury Industries in an International Exhibition.” 


THE R.I.B.A. KALENDAR 1936-37 
The attention of members is drawn to the leaflet enclosed 
with the issue of the JouRNAL for 27 June. Changes of address, 
etc., for inclusion in the forthcoming issue of the Aalendar must 
be notified to the Secretary R.I.B.A. BEFORE SATURDAY, 
22 AUGUST. 


ARCHITECTS’ INDEMNITY INSURANCES 
The attention of members is particularly drawn to 
the important announcement with regard to Archi- 
tects’ Indemnity Insurances which was contained in 
the ‘‘ Journal’’ columns on page 843 of the issue of 
the Journal ’’ for 27 June. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contri- 


butions became due on 1 January 1936. 
The amounts are as follows :— 


NotE.—By a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931 
the subscriptions of R.I.B.A. members in the transoceanic 
Dominions who are also members of Allied Societies in those 
Dominions are reduced to the following amounts as from 
1 January 1932 :— 


Fellows £3 © 

COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIFE 


MEMBERSHIP 
Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
may become Life Members by compounding their respective 
annual subscriptions on the following basis :— 
For a Fellow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 
For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 
(42 guineas) with a further payment of £29 8s. (28 guineas) 
on being admitted as a Fellow. 
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In the case of members in the transoceanic Dominions 
who are members of Allied Societies in those Dominions, 
the following basis will operate :— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £52 10s. (50 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £31 10s. 
(30 guineas), with a further payment of £21 (20 guineas) 
on being admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Associate 
the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is. per annum 
for every completed year of membership of the Royal Institute 
after the first five years, and in the case of a Licentiate by £1 Is. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of the 
Royal Institute, with a minimum composition of £6 6s. in 
the case of Fellows and £4 4s. in the case of Associates and 
Licentiates. 


NEW CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS 

Under the provisions of the revised Bye-law No. 15 applica- 
tions may now be received from those members who are eligible 
for transfer to the class of ‘* Retired Fellows,” ‘‘ Retired 
Associates,” or “ Retired Licentiates.”’ 

The revised Bye-law is as follows :— 

** Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subiect to the 
approval of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
class of ‘ Retired Fellows,’ ‘ Retired Associates,’ or ‘ Retired 
Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest in, 
or claim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘ Re- 
tired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate ’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ shall 
be £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by resolu- 
tion of the Council, excepting in the case of those who have paid 
subscriptions as full members for thirty years, and who shall be 
exempt from further payment. A ‘ Retired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired 
Associate,’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ shall have the right to use 
the affix of his class with the word ‘ Retired ’ after it, shall be 
entitled to receive the JOURNAL and Kalendar, shall be entitled 
to the use of the Library, and shall have the right to attend 
General Meetings, but shall not be entitled to vote. A ‘ Retired 
Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate ’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ shall not 
engage in any avocation which in the opinion of the Council is 
inconsistent with that of architecture. Nothing contained in 
this Bye-law shall affect the rights of persons who at the date of 
the passing of this Bye-law are members of the classes of 
* Retired Fellows’ and ‘ Retired Members of the Society of 
Architects.’ ” 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 
The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart 
regarding their properties and application. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 
Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 
Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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WARNING TO MEMBERS 

A member of the Royal Institute was visited recently 
by a man calling himself **G. E. Cossar, F.R.I.B.A.”’? who 
solicited financial help. 

The following is a description :— 

Age about 65 to 68; height, 5 ft. 53; complexion, 
fresh ; hair, dark, turning grey ; brown eyes ; medium 
build ; scar on forehead. 

This man is not and never has been connected with the 
R.I.B.A. in any way, and it is clear that he is an impostor. 
We are in a position to say that he is wanted by the 
Metropolitan Police for fraud, and any member receiving 
a similar visit is requested to cause the police to be informed 
in order that the offender may be arrested. The police 
should be informed that the R.I.B.A. is in full possession 
of the facts and that the action taken is a result of police 
advice. 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


HARPENDEN HALL COMPETITION 

In consequence of complaints which have been received 
about the Assessor’s award in this competition, the Council 
have examined the conditions of the competition and the 
design of the competitors placed first by the Assessor. 

The Assessor has also been interviewed on the matter. 

While the Council feel that the Assessor has acted through- 
out in perfectly good faith and in what he considered the 
best interests of the promoters, the Council consider that he 
did in fact contravene, in his award, one of the conditions 
which he had himself laid down, and thereby disregarded 
Clause 6 of the Directions for Assessors, which reads as follows : 

** As the award will be final and binding on al! parties, 
and in order that it may afford no ground for legitimate 
criticism after publication, the Assessor must not premiate 
any design, whatever its architectural merit, which contra- 
venes any of the conditions and replies which he has 
drawn up.” 

The Council think it desirable to point out that they look 
upon such a course with grave disfavour, and in order to avoid 
a repetition of such incidents they would remind Assessors 
of the recommendation contained in Clause 3 of the Directions 
for Assessors that for the purpose of giving competitors full 
latitude in the solution of the problem the requirements of 
promoters should, as far as possible, be put in the form of 
suggestions, but that if any special materials, type of construc- 
tion, architectural style or grouping should be desired these 
should be stated. 


COMPETITION FOR NEW MUNICIPAL 
LOUTH 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atiention 
of members to the fact that the conditions of the above com- 
petition are not in accordance with the Regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment, 
In the meantime members should not take part in the com- 
petition. 

COMPETITION FOR NEW SCHOOL, WORCESTER 

The Competitions Committee desire to cail the attention 
of members to the fact that the conditions of the above 
competition are not in accordance with the regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime members should not take part in the 
competition. 

COMPETITION FOR SCHEME FOR IMPROVING 
LAY-OUT OF CLEETHORPES PIER GARDENS, ETC. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of members to the fact that the conditions of the above com- 
petition are not in accordance with the regulations of the 
Town Planning Institute, which also govern all members of 
the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies. 

The Town Planning Institute are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime members shuv!d not take part in the competition. 

BARKING: NEW TOWN HALL AND 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 

The Barking Corporation invite architects practising in 
the United Kingdom to submit in competition designs for a 
new Town Hall and Municipal Buildings to be erected at a 
cost not exceeding £160,000. 

Assessor : Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £250 and a further £200 to be awarded 

as recommended by the Assessor. 

Last day for receiving designs : 14 September 1936. 

Last day for questions : 1 May 1936. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. S. A. Jewers, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Barking. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

BELFAST : NEW WATER OFFICES 

The Belfast City and District Water Commissioners are 
proposing to hold a competition for new Office Buildings and 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.] has been appointed to act as Assessor. 
tonditions are not yet available. 

BIRMINGHAM: NEW CENTRAL TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE, ETC 

The Corporation of the City of Birmingham are to hold a 
competition for a new Central Technical College, Commercial 
College and School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. J. R. Adam- 
son [F.] has been appointed to act as Assessor and the 
premiums to be offered will be £750, £500 and £250. 
Conditions will be issued in the near future. 

DARTFORD : NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES AND 
ASSEMBLY HALL 

The Dartford Town Council invite architects practising in 
the United Kingdom to submit in competition designs for 
new Municipal Offices and Assembly Hall. 

Assessor : Mr. P. D. Hepworth [F.]. 

Premiums : 200, 100 and 50 guineas. 

Last day for receiving designs : 21 August 1936. 
Last day for questions : 29 June 1936. 
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Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. J. James Hurtley, Town Cierk, Town Clerk’s 
Office, Dartford. Deposit £1 1s. 

DUNDEE: COLLEGE OF ART 

The Dundee Institute of Art and Technology are to hold 
a competition for the Duncan of Jordanstone College of 
Artand Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.], has been appointed to act 
as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 

EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 

The Edmonton Urban District Council are proposing to 
hold a competition for new Town Hall Buildings, and Mr. E. 
Berry Webber [A.] has been appointed to act as Assessor. 
No conditions are available yet. 

FARNHAM : NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Farnham Urban District Council invite architects 
practising in the United Kingdom to submit in competition 
designs for new Council Offices. 

Assessor: Mr. E. Vincent Harris, A.R.A., O.B.E. [F.]. 

Premiums : £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 October 1936. 

Last day for questions : 31 August 1936. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. A. A. Minns, Clerk of the Council, Council 
Offices, Farnham, Surrey. Deposit, £1 1s. 

HACKNEY: RECONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL 
BATHS 

The Hackney Borough Council are proposing to hold a 
competition for the reconstruction of the Central Baths, and 
Mr. Frederick J. Horth [F.] has been nominated to act as 
Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 

HOLBORN : PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 

The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Holborn are 
proposing to hold an open competition for the rebuilding of 
the Public Baths and Washhouses in Broad Street and Endell 
Street, and the President has nominated Mr. Kenneth M. B. 
Cross [F'.] to act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 

LEEDS : NEW CENTRAL PUBLIC BATHS 

The Corporation of Leeds are to hold a competition open 
to architects of British nationality, for new Central Public 
Baths. The assessor is Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross [/.], and 
premiums of £350, £200 and £100 will be offered. Con- 
ditions will be available in the near future. 

LLANDUDNO: NEW HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 

The Committee of the Llandudno and District Hospital 
invite registered architects of British nationality to submit 
in competition designs for a new hospital. 

Assessor: Mr. R. Norman Mackellar [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150, and £75. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 October 1936. 

Last day for questions : 28 August 1936. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Honorary Secretary, New Hospital Scheme, 
Town Hall, Llandudno. Deposit £1 1s. 


*NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME: BLOCK OF SHOPS 


AND OFFICES 

The Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme are proposing to 
hold a competition for a new Block of Shops and Offices. and 
Mr. H. S. Fairhurst [F.], of Manchester, has been appointed 
to act as Assessor. No conditions are available yet. 

NEWPORT, MON.: NEW CIVIC CENTRE 

The Corporation of the County Borough of Newport, Mon., 

are proposing to hold a competition for the lay-out and design 
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of a new Civic Centre. Mr. E. Berry Webber [A.] has been 
appointed to act as Assessor, jointly with Mr. C. F. Ward [F.]. 
the Borough Architect. Conditions are not yet available. 


SOUTH SHIELDS: ASSEMBLY HALL 
The South Shields Town Council propose to hold a com- 
petition for an Assembly Hall to be erected on a site at the 
rear of the Town Hall. Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.] has been 
appointed to act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 
SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES: EXTENSION OF 
ST ANDREW’S CATHEDRAL 
The Authority in the Diocese of Sydney of the Church of 
England invite architects who are British subjects, and 
members of the Royal Australian Institute of Architects, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects or the Allied and 
Associated Societies, to submit, in competition, designs for 
extension of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, George Street, Sydney, 
and other cathedral buildings. 
Assessors : His Grace the Archbishop of Sydney. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 
Mr. Bertrand J. Waterhouse [F.]. 
Premiums : £500, £300 and £200. 
Last day for submitting designs (which must be forwarded 
direct to Sydney) : 28 February 1937. 
Last day for questions: 11 August 1936. 


TIMBER TOURIST CAMP” 

The Timber Development Association, Ltd., are holding 
a competition for the lay-out and individual design of a group 
of camp buildings for a holiday camp, in timber. 

Assessors : Mr. E. Guy Dawber, R.A., F.S.A. [F.]. 

Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F.]. 
Mr. G. Langley Taylor [F.]. 
Mr. John Gloag. 

Premiums: £150, £50, £25 and three special mention 
awards of £10 each. 

Last day for receiving designs : 26 October 1936. 

Conditions may be obtained on application to The Timber 
Development Association, Ltd., 69-73 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


COMPETITION FOR JOINT RAILWAY RECEIVING 
OFFICES IN LONDON 

The four main railway companies (L.N.E.R., L.M.S., 
G.W.R. and Southern) are proposing to hold a competition 
for a design for Standard Joint Railway Receiving Offices in 
London, and the following have been appointed to act as 
Assessors: Mr. L. H. Bucknell [F.], Mr. C. Grasemann, 
Mr. W. H. Hamlyn [F.], Mr. Charles Holden [F.], Vice- 
President, R.I.B.A. No conditions are available yet. 


COMPETITION RESULTS 
BIRMINGHAM: SUB-FIRE STATION, ERDINGTON 
1. Mr. T. Wynne Thomas [A.] (Birmingham). 
2. Messrs. S. N. Cooke and W. Norman Twist [FF.] 
(Birmingham). 


FOLKESTONE : PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1. Mr. E. Wamsley Lewis [A.] (Weymouth). 

2. Mr. K. H. Urquhart (Twickenham). 

3. Messrs. G. P. Wicks and H. G. Huckle (London). 


GLAMORGAN: NEW PUBLIC HEALTH HOSPITAL 
1. Messrs. Bradshaw Gass and Hope [FF.] (Bolton). 
2. Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spain [FF.] (London). 
3. Mr. B. W. R. Thomas [4.] (London). 
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GLASGOW : FIVE-APARTMENT COTTAGE 

1. Mr. S. McColl [A.] (Paisley). 

2. Mr. M. Cormie (Edinburgh). 

3. Mr. R. McLuckie (Student) (Falkirk). 

4. Miss Helen Jackson (Student) (Glasgow). 
ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD.: EXHIBITION 

STAND FOR OLYMPIA 

1. Mr. Rodney Thomas [4] (London). 

2. Messrs. H. J. W. Lewis [A] and W. G. Sweet [Student] 
(London). 

3. Mr. W. J. T. Godwin (Coulsdon, Surrey). 


Members’ Column 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, 
office accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that 
a column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No 
charge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members 
who are definitely unemployed. 

APPOINTMENT VACANT 

A vacancy for a good all-round Architectural Assistant occurs in 
the office of a member practising in a British tropical colony. 
Age about 30, preferably unmarried. Must be well educated and 
possess a good general architectural experience. Quick draughts- 
man and good supervisor. Salary £400 per annum. First-class 
passages paid. Apply, stating qualifications and experience, to 
Box No. 1376, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A. 

SHARE IN OFFICE 

FELLOW desires an Architect to share his office, consisting of two 
furnished rooms in Bedford Row. Good position and light. Rent 
£30 p.a.—Box No. 1176, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

NEW PARTNERSHIP 

Mr. G. A. Jeviicor [F.] is taking into partnership Mr. Russell 
Page, A.I.L.A., and Mr. Richard Wilson [-1.], and the firm will in 
future be known as *G. A. Jellicoe & Partners.” The address 
remains 38 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Holborn 9821-2. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mr. H. T. Cooksey [4.] has moved to Brick-Paths, Old Park 
View, Slades Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. (Enfield 4323. 

Mr. V. D. Boncuarp |-1.] has gone to Bermuda. His new address 
is c/o W. R. Onions, Aberfeldy, Somerset, Bermuda. 

Mr. J. T. MALtont’s new address is Barham Rectory, Canterbury, 
Kent. 

PRACTICE WANTED 

Member urgently requires to purchase an established practice. 
All facilities and office fittings required to be included, and the 
practice preferably to be within 100 miles of London. <All replies 
in the strictest confidence to Box 3736, co Secretary R.1I.B.A. 

NEW PRACTICE 

Mr. E. Juttan Wurre, M.R.S.1. [1.], Chartered and Registered 
Architect, having begun practice at 59 Inderwick Road, N.8, 
would be pleased to receive trade catalogues and samples. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED 

Memper [F], who until recently had large practice abroad, 
is desirous of practising in England and would like to get into touch 
with a fellow-member with a view to forming partnership. South 
of England preferred. Photographs of buildngs constituting practice, 
bankers’ references, all other particulars and capital available. 
Apply Box No. 2666, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society 


ArRCHITECTs’ AsSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR THE NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND PENSIONS ACTS 

Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 

of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, which 
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may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 26 Buck. 
ingham Gate, London. S.W.1. 

The Society deals with questions of insurability {or the 
National Heaith and Pensions Acts (for England) under which 
in general, those employed at remuneration not exceeding 
£250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 

In addition to the usual sickness, disablement, and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 
or optical treatment (including provision of spectacles). 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 


The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Commiitee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of claims. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 


This scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Soc’ety and is available 
to all members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated 
Societies. 

The benefits under the scheme include :— 

(1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain- 
ment of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. This 
pension is guaranteed over a minimum period of five years 
and payable thereafter for the remainder of life. 

(2) The Beneficiary’s Pension, payable as from the anni- 
versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other 
nominated beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
amount of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
parity between the ages of the member and his wife. 

(3) Family Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependent from the date of death of 
the member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 
previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 becomes 
available. 

Provision can be made for any number of units (of £50 
per annum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 

Pension benefit only may be secured if desired and the 
pension commuted for a cash sum. 

Members are entitled to claim rebate of Income ‘Tax on 
their periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
pension and of family provision benefit. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland 


Place, W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as _ representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by posta! order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of cemplying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
and crossed. 


R.IL.B.A. JOURNAL 
Dates "or PusiicatTion.—1936.—8 August; 5 September ; 
17 October. 
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